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SAVE yourself time, effort, and 
money by putting your pur- 
chasing problems in our hands. 
Draw on our stock of top- 
quality school equipment and 
supplies. Our expert staff will 
help you meet your every need 
efficiently and economically. 
Schools the nation over have 
been depending on our friendly 
service for many years. You, too, 
will find it thoroughly compe- 


tent and helpfully convenient. 
So, when you want assistance 
with your purchasing problems, 
call on us with confidence. 


FREE—-Write for our catalog today! 


You’ll find our illustrated cata- 
log is a comprehensive guide to 
what’s best in school 
equipment and sup- 

plies. Write for your 

free copy now. 


* Seats, backs, tablet-arms, and desk tops are of hot-pressed, urea-resin-bonded plywood, 
for maximum strength and moisture-resistance. ‘Table tops are of heavy, cored-plywood, similarly bonded. 


FREE—Send for our catalog today! 


207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Francisco 3 
6900 Avalon Blivd.. Los Angeles 3 
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TO KEEP A MAN WORKING ON 


Yes, that’s what it costs the railroads to 
provide each and every one of their 
1,850,000 workers with the “tools” of 
his trade. 

Behind the engineers and stenogra- 
phers, the purchasing agents and ticket 
agents, the track walkers and tower 
men... everybody who works on the 
railroads ... is an investment of more 
than 27 billion dollars. 

These dollars... about $20,265 for 
each employee... have provided the 
tracks, the cars and engines, the repair 


shops and all the other “tools” which 
make it possible for American railroad 
workers to move the greatest volume of 
traffic the world has ever known... with 
maximum safety, efficiency, and econ- 
omy... and to earn the world’s highest 
railroad wages. 

Railroads are being continually im- 
proved. More powerful locomotives, 
freight cars of increased capacity, luxu- 
rious streamlined passenger trains, 
heavier rail, reduction of curves and 
grades, new signals that increase safety 
and efficiency —are being added as fast 
as materials become available. 

To continue to improve America’s 
greatest mass transportation system, the 
railroads should be allowed to earn 
enough to supply their workers with 


THE RAILROAD 


even more productive “tools.” Only in 
this way—combining the resources cre- 
ated by the pooled and invested savings 
of millions of persons with the skill of 
railroad men and management—will 
the railroads be able to keep on furnish- 
ing the low-cost transportation that is 
essential to the life of the nation. 
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First morning: Your laughter rides the trade winds 


as you play in the sun 


Here on the Pacific you learn a new 


kind of relaxation. 


Fun in the sun is part of it... deck 
games, swimming, happy hours with 
interesting shipmates... but its princi- 
pal ingredient is a new sense of peace 


and freedom from care. 


For the Lurline is a world apart ...as 
warm and friendly and breathtaking- 


Matson Lines Offices: New York * Chicago * San Francisco 


ly beautiful as the Islands themselves. 
Here you find new enjoyment what- 
ever you do, however quietly or gaily 
you spend your time. 


Let your travel agent help you plan 
your cruise to Hawaii on the new 


Lurline. 
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TO HAWAII 


Los Angeles 


Seattle * Portland * San Diego * Honolulu 


OCTOBER 1948 


Morning bouillon is an old, honored cruise 
custom ...a spicy pick-me-up brought to, 
your deck chair in the true spirit of superla- 
tive Matson service. 


E 








Your stateroom is air-conditioned—a bed- 
room by night, a spacious living room by 
day ...carefully designed to give you both 
comfort and beauty. 


Es - on * 
: . 
‘weet O64 > th ae. 


Food is excellent, prepared by superb chefs, 
served with distinction. Here, truly, is a 
vacation cruise you will never forget ...to 


’ Hawaii on the Lurline. 
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“Yes, | always send them 
to Compton’s First--” 


‘not only because they’re most likely to find what they are looking for in Compton’s— but be- 
cause they'll find it quickly. The Fact-Index is the secret. It gathers up all the information in the 
set and gives exact page references. Even items too obscure to rate space in the body of the work 


can be found in the all-inclusive Fact-Index.”’! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


For information, prices, and terms on the 1948 Compton’s, write to: 


MRS. GLADYS HASVOLD SMITH, Repr. No. California HORACE KINCAID, Repr. So. Calif. 
P. O. Box 1672, Monterey, Calif. 1709 West 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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TEACHERS AT THE BALLOT BOX 


LECTION DAY is always an important 
day to teachers. A free American election 

is representative democracy at work. The ballot- 
box is the foundation of the American Way. 
Every teacher should be a student of govern- 
ment. By precept and example the teaching pro- 
fession must dramatize and even emotionalize 
the significance of Election Day. One of the 
most compelling purposes in Public Education 
"is the development of young Americans who will 


vote and who will vote intelligently. 


Election Day Has 
ADDED Significance To Teachers 


Teachers must recognize that for them Elec- 
tion Day has even added significance. The very 
nature of Public Education, as well as its devel- 
opment and support, is in the last analysis de- 
cided at the ballot-box. Educational issues are 
usually subdued or hidden in a complex pattern 
of men and ideas. Teachers must see that educa- 
tional issues are identified. Teachers must as- 
sume that men who obviously do not appreciate 
the peculiar importance of Public Education are 
not sufficiently ‘sensitive to the fundamental 


character of the American ideal to serve us in 
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public life, no matter how well qualified they 
may otherwise be. 


Legislative Salaries 
Important To Teachers 


The Legislature sets the pattern of organiza- 
tion and support for California’s public schools. 
The kind of people who make these decisions in 
Sacramento is important to teachers. California 
cannot expect men of ability and experience to 
continue in this service for one hundred dollars 
per month. Legislative service is now a full-time 
responsibility and should be recognized by ade- 
quate salaries. The California Teachers Associa- 
tion has supported every move aimed at appro- 
priate salaries for the members of the State Leg- 
islature and continues to urge vigorous support 
for Proposition 5 on the November ballot. 


There Are Other Issues 


Other issues on which your Association has 
made recommendations are covered on Page 6. 
Teachers are individuals and will always reserve 
the right to study the facts and vote in accord- 
ance with their own best judgment, but as mem- 
bers of a great profession, teachers must not 


forget their responsibility to make the ballot 
effective for better Public Education. — A.F.C. 





NO on 4 and 10; YES on 5 and 18 


By Robert E. McKay 


GCHOOL finance and the welfare of 

California’s children are imperiled 
by Proposition 4 which appears on the 
November 4 ballot. That is the con- 
clusion of the State Council of Edu- 
cation which urges a “No” vote on 
the measure. 

Proposition 4 endangers school fi- 
nance by making the cost of proposed 
increases -in aged and blind aid a lien 
on all money in the State treasury. 
Experts believe that the provision, 
should it pass, would take precedence 
over the long-standing first call which 
education has on State money. 

The State Council, in opposing 
Proposition 4, made it clear that the 
action was not taken through any 
lack of understanding of or sympathy 
with the legitimate needs of the aged 
or blind. In urging the voters to re- 
ject the measure at the November 
election the State Council did so solely 
because of the adverse effect it would 


have on the schools and the children. 

A “Yes” vote was recommended by 
the Council on Proposition 5 and 
Proposition 18. 

No. 5 would permit the State Legis- 
lature to establish by law the salaries 
of its members. At present an anti- 
quated provision of the State consti- 
tution fixes the salaries at $100 per 
month. The State Council believes 
that better government will result if 
the legislators are given decent com- 
pensation. 

No. 18 provides that the State shall 
reimburse local units of government 
for tax revenue lost through veterans 
and welfare exemptions. Local school 
districts now are losing nearly $6,000,- 
000 per year through removal of 
property from the tax rolls by such 
exemptions. , 

The Council also recommended 
against No. 10 which limits initiative 
measures to one subject. 





OBSERVING SPECIAL WEEKS 
Finding a Way Out 


By Dr. C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools 


Ow of the difficult problems that con- 
fronts the school administrator today 
is that of cooperating to a reasonable de- 
gree with individuals and organizations 
sponsoring special days and special weeks. 


Although not in the same class of pres- 
ent-day perplexities as securing adequate 
funds, building facilities, and competent 
teachers essential to the operation of a good 
educational program, the increasing pres- 
sure upon school people to “cooperate” 
with all types of special events is getting 
entirely out of bounds. 


Strong, Worthy Appeals 


In addition to the regular curriculum re- 
quirements, the public schools of Los An- 
geles County constantly have before them 
strong appeals from worthy groups to plan 
special educational programs involving ex- 
tensive pupil participation. For example, 
the schools have just completed, or are 
getting ready toeobserve appropriately such 
events as the Bill of Rights Commemora- 
tion, Freedom Train, American Brother- 
hood Week, Conservation Week, Pan- 
American Week, Public Schools Week, Cen- 
tennial Celebrations, Anniversary of Span- 
ish-American War, and Negro History 
Week. This is only a partial list. 


Of course, there are always the special 


observances of the anniversaries of great 
men such as George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. There are American History 
contests, March of Dimes Drive, and Easter 
Seals Poster Contest, not to mention the 
constant barrage of requests to have the 
youngsters participate in various other es- 
say, oratorical, and poster competitions. 

Most of the organizations and the special 
events they sponsor are entirely worthy as 
separate and individual endeavors, but the 
total combination makes an impossible task 
for the schools. 

To ignore all of these appeals would be 
poor public relations indeed. To cooperate 
fully with all of them would permit little 
time for other curriculum requirements. The 
obvious answer is for each school district 
to evaluate such requests for school coopera- 
tion, to determine the degree to which such 
participation will properly motivate and im- 
plement regular programs, to decide which 
appeals should be ignored and which should 
be observed, and to allocate proper assign- 
ments to appropriate grade levels or cur- 
riculum areas. 

This would call for staff study and recom- 
mendation and might finally involve the 
adoption of reasonable administrative or 
board policies for guiding future action and 
for safeguarding the schools against those 
groups that wish to use them for “political” 
or “commercial” advantages. 


A Committee Is At Work 


A committee of school people from the 
field and representatives from the County 
Office is giving attention to this problem. 
It is anticipated that their final recommen- 
dations may help local school districts meet 
the problem in an intelligent manner. 





HARRY A. FOSDICK 
New CTA Field Worker 


Harry A. Fosdick, who leaves a 


radio director and public relations ann 
ant in a San Diego advertising and oui 
relations firm, has been added to the CTA 
field staff for the Central Coast, Bay, ang 
— Coast gee. 

10Ns_ startj 

October : 
Bringing a 


background » of 
newspaper, 
10, classroom 
teaching, adult 
education super. 
vision, and pub. 
lic relations ey. 
perience to his 
NeW POSition 
Fosdick will “ 
sume the field 
r € p resentative 
uties per. 
formed by Rob 
ert M. Rees be. 
fore his transfer 
to the Central 
and Norther 
sections. 


A graduate of Pasadena Junior College, 
Rollins College in Florida, with graduate 
work at Occidental, University of Southern 
California and University of California a 
Los Angeles, Fosdick worked as a news 
paper reporter throughout his college years, 


‘After directing publicity for several com 
munity chest campaigns, he spent one year 
as a teacher at Antelope Valley Joint Union 
High School, leaving that position to be 
come public relations director for the State 
Relief Administration in 5 southern counties, 


Fosdick returned to the educational field 
as field supervisor for the State Depart 
ment of Education. In this capacity he’ 
assisted local school authorities in organiz 
ing public forums and social-civic educa 
tional activities for adults, and in training 
discussion leaders for these programs. 


For the 4 years preceding World War 
II, he was journalism instructor and public 
relations counsel for the Sweetwater Union 
High School District in San Diego County. 


Following nearly 5 years in Navy public 
information assignments, Fosdick became 
newscaster and news bureau director for 
a California NBC radio station, serving at 
the same time as United Press correspond 
ent. He joined the Armstrong-Requa pub 
lic relations and advertising firm in 1947. 


Harry A. Fosdick 


Wins National Recognition 


For 3 successive years, programs directed 
or assisted by Mr. Fosdick have won top 
recognition from American Public Rela 
tions Association. Only one other such 
award has been accorded any West Coast 
public relations program. While at Sweet’ 
water he was twice president of Southern 
California Journalism Advisers Association. 
He served as a divisional secretary of Kr 
wanis International, and represented _ his 
district two years in the finals of the Toast’ 
masters International oratorical contests. 


He has published articles in American 
Journal of Adult Education, California 
Journal of Adult Education, and ghost 
written articles for numerous national pul 
lications. 
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THE LITTLE STONE SCHOOLHOUSE 


By Jack L. Macaulay, Marin Junior College 


O Hollywood movie has ever shown Fi. 
N Bogart in a prison classroom, nor is any 
motion picture apt to depict this non-sensa- 
tional phase of prison life at San Quentin. 

Through the stewardship of Warden 
Clinton T. Duffy and the sponsorship of 
Marin Junior College, the education part of 
the rehabilitation program of Department of 
Corrections, State of California, is brought 
to inmates through daytime and evening in- 
struction. The day classes are separated into 
two general fields, academic and trade in- 
struction. 

After reviewing an inmate’s aptitude and 
achievement test scores, the Classification 
Committee of the institution assigns him to 
either the academic or day trade courses 
for a half-day to a half-day of work. The 
academic field includes instruction in ele- 
mentary school subjects with emphasis upon 
reading and writing. Three men skilled in 
adult teaching have an average of 25 men 
in class at a time. As these classes are run 
on a half-day assignment basis, each teacher 
instructs about 50 men daily. Every 3 
months there is a testing program to select 
qualified men for higher grades. Interest, 
the touchstone of learning, is high in these 
classes, too. 

“When I first came into the class for 
illiterates 5 months ago, I couldn’t write my 
own name.” The inmate proudly opened 
his copybook to prove that he not only 
could write his name but legible sentences. 
He picked up the 5th grade reader, straigh- 
tened up his shoulders, and read. Another 
student, who covered 4 grades in one year, 
volunteered in Spanish accented English, 
“If I had the opportunity outside as here, 
with cooperation of teachers, I wouldn’t be 
here.” 

The other part of the academic program 
is the day commercial class. As in the 
elementary schdol division, men are sent to 
this class by the Classification Committee 
for a half-day of instruction in typing, book- 
keeping, and arithmetic. Aptitude and the 
equivalent of a grade 8 education are the 
basis of assignment. Every day over 50 men 
ar¢ given instruction in these subjects. 


It was grim satisfaction, when one out- 
standing student told the instructor, “If I 
had known there was anything like book- 
keeping outside, I wouldn't have fouled up.” 


The program for instruction in trades is 
now under expansion. To the first trade 
class of machinist-training with day and 
evening instructidn has been added on-the- 
job training in shoemaking and repairing, 
printing, baking, auto-mechanics, and car- 
pentry. 


1500 Enroll 


Upon their own volition 1494 men en- 
rolled in the evening school during Novem- 
ber, 1947. These men chose to take either 
the last two hours of instruction in grammer 
school subjects or the first two hours of 
high school work. The lack of classrooms 
now limits the number of men that can 
enroll. Instructors certified by Marin Junior 
College make up part of the evening school 
faculty. 


At 6 o'clock 5 evenings a week over 700 
men come crowding into the education build- 
ing for instruction in 17 subjects. Men fill 
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the agriculture classroom on the second 
floor to capacity. For them it-is 10 minutes 
from seed time to harvest as they watch a 
film on grain production. The incessant 
clatter of machines comes through the open 
door of the typewriter class. In the English 
classes men are busy writing letters and’ 
splitting infinitives. 

In a room in the corner of the third 
floor men are bent over drafting-boards 
around a long table. In a room next door 
the teacher is earnestly explaining the inner 
workings of the frog to his biology class. 
When the first period is over, the inner 
workings of man will be the theme of his 
class in physiology. Journalism has its wel- 
come place. The work of this class may 
appear in the San Quentin News. 


The Art Class Model 


That man with a towel wrapped around“ 
his head and bare ot the waist, astride a 
stool in the L shaped room in the corner, 
is the art class model of an exiled Moor 
riding his weary camel across the sandy 
wastes of the Sahara. In the class on great 
books a picture of an Elizabethan theatre 
is flashed upon the screen. The instructor 
is painstakingly explaining the place of 
Shakespeare’s actors upon a stage always 
open to a barrage of vegetables from irri- 
table standees in the pit. 

At 7:45 the bell rings ending the first 
part of the instruction, and the men leave. 
At 8 o'clock a new group surges into the 
classrooms for more drafting and art and 
grammar school instruction. 

Three teachers, sponsored by San Rafael 
High School, instruct in hobby-craft work. 
Here in the craft-shop during November, 


138 men found, many for the first time, 
the healing satisfaction of creative work. 
Whenever their handicraft becomes a fin- 
ished product, it can be put on sale to the 
public in the Hobby Shop. 


On the walls of this shop hang ornately- 
hand-carved leather belts with intricately- 
wrought gleaming metal buckles and cards 
oi highly-polished wooden lapel pins. On 
the shelves are models of ships and prairie 
schooners and a rack of hand-made rugs; 
in the showcases are finely-turned women’s 
leather handbags and jewelry set with agate 
and carved abalone shell. 


By attending day and evening school a 
man can earn a grammar or high school 
diploma, which means a lot to a man who 
has never had one. His formal learning 
need not stop then, for there are corre- 
spondence courses, many of them given by 
University of California, to augment his 
learning. 


According to a recent report there were 
only 320 qualified men out of the total 
prison population of almost 4500 men who 
weren't taking part in the instruction pro- 
gram. The educational program isn’t avail- 
able to certain temporary groups such as 
men in the guidance center, hospital pa- 
tients, and men in isolation. . 


A Guiding Philosophy 


The guiding philosophy behind this en- 
tire educational program is that as a man 
knows more he is better equipped to under- 
stand the world he goes back to when he 
leaves prison. This increased knowledge can 
give him a job or a better job than he had. 
When a man feels secure in the community, 
he is not apt to come back to prison. 





SCHOLASTIC ARTS AWARDS 


IGHT California students won national 
honors in the second annual Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards and their prize-win- 
ning projects are on exhibit in the annual 
Fair at the Chicago Museum of Science 
and Industry] Winners were from Burbank 
junior high school, Berkeley; Eagle Rock 
high school; Louis Pasteur junior high 
school and South Gate high school, Los 
Angeles; Francis W. Parker school, San 
Diego, and Ventura junior high school. 


These students competed with other 
junior and senior high school students from 
all sections of the nation, and the honor 
accorded to them indicates a high degree 
of excellence in workmanship. 


Students annually are encouraged by 
Scholastic Magazines to submit their best 
projects made in school, in the major fields 
of industrial arts and trade and industrial 
education. National leaders in the fields 
of education and industry judge the entries 
and make the awards. 


The Bret Harte Society of California has 
State headquarters at 1408 Lakeshore Ave- 
nue, Oakland; Helen M. Johnson is secre- 


tary. The Society, made up of admirers 
of Harte in many walks of life, aims to 
attract attention to him during the Califor- 
nia Centennial of the discovery of gold, 
about whose diggings he wrote so charm- 
ingly. 

It hopes to make Harte more widely 
read in the schools and to have the State 
Historical Society erect plaques and monu- 
ments to his honor in locations which in- 
spired his works. The Best Short Stories of 
Bret Harte, edited by Linscott, is a Modern 
Library Book, issued by Random House, 
comprises over 500 pages; price $1.25. 





My Suggestion 


Sierra Educational News 
391 Sutter Street, Room 301 
San Francisco 8, California 


On an attached sheet is my 
suggestion for the magazine of 
California Teachers Association. 





FACTS AND FIGURES 
See September 1948 issue of this magazine, page 13 


_ total number of school districts (3,077) reported by CTA Research 
Department in Sierra Educational News, September 1948, included com- 


ponent sub-districts of union school districts. 
total number of active school districts is 2,457. 


Without this breakdown, the 


The total numbers of credentials reported issued in 1946-47 and 1947-48 
were in error because emergency credentials were inadvertently included 


twice. The table should read: 
Regular 
Emergency 


Totals 


In Memoriam 


Senator C. J. Tauzer 


RIENDS of education in California were 
shocked at the sudden death last month 
of State Senator C. J. “Red” Tauzer, 51, 
of Santa Rosa, a member of the Senate 
Committee on Education, and long a lay 
leader in Sono- 
ma County 
school affairs. 
Senator Tau- 
zer was stricken 
with a heart at- 
tack on Septem- 
ber 3 while at- 
tending the 
American Le 
gion convention 
in San Fran- 
cisco. He was 
removed to a 
hospital where 
he died 4 days 


later. 


Tauzer was 
elected to the 
State Senate last 
November to 
succeed Senator 
Herbert W. Slater, who also died of a 
heart attack. 

Senator Tauzer was one of the organ- 
izers of Santa Rosa Junior College and was 
honored by the designation of ‘‘Tauzer 
Gymnasium” for him. He was president 
of the college’s board of trustees from the 
time the school was organized in 1929 until 
his election to the Senate. He was active 
in the School Trustees association and was 
a member of the survey committee on 
school re-districting in Sonoma County. 

An attorney, he also had sheep ranching 
interests in Sonoma and Solano Counties. 
He is survived by his widow, Olive, and 
two sons, Brooking and William, all of 
Santa Rosa. 


C. J. Tauzer 


Mary Gladys Prunty, age 43, home eco- 
nomics teacher, Tulare High School for 21 
years, died recently. Born in Texas, she 
moved to Fresno in 1918, graduated from 
Fresno High School and Fresno State Col- 
lege: was member of California Home Eco- 
nomics Association for 26 years, serving as 
treasurer, secretary, vice-president and pres- 
ident. She was also active in several other 
professional, social, and civic organizations. 
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1947-48 
26,298 
16,000 


1946-47 
19,800 
13,800 


42,298 33,600 


Thomas Owen Renfrow, age 79, pioneer 
San Joaquin Valley school administrator, 
former principal, Kingsburg High School, 
Fresno County, died July 21. He engaged 
in school work for 46 years prior to his 
retirement in 1936. Graduating from Stan- 
ford in 1928, he took extension courses, 
‘University of California, for many years to 
keep abreast of the newer developments in 
education. 


John N. Mercer, age 91, retired teacher 
and resident of California for 60 years, died 
recently. Native of West Virginia, he came 
to California in 1888 and taught in several 


schools in San Joaquin Valley for over 40 
years. 


Francis M. Fulstone, age 72, assistant 
Fresno County superintendent of schools for 
22 years, died recently. Retiring in 1942, 
he had served 36 years in school work. 
He was admitted to the bar, while a school 
teacher, and practiced law part-time. .He 
was a member of CTA, California State Bar 
Association, and the local retired teachers 
association. 

x ok OR 


Mrs. Verna Sporleder, age 60, English 
teacher in Roosevelt Junior High School 
for many years, died recently. Native of 
Wisconsin, she had lived in Fresno for the 
past 27 years and was active in the city 
schools until her retirement February 1, 
1948. 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Los Angeles City and Southern 
California Sections; Joint Meeting— 
November 6, 1948 


eo Meetings to be held at Bul- 
locks Assembly Room, 10th Floor, 
Hill Street, Los Angeles. 


First Meeting 9:45 a.m. to 10:45 a.m. 

Topic — Vocational Guidance in Business Edu- 
cation. 

Panel—Dr. Alfred Lewrenz, Leader. Miss 
Elizabeth Kenealy, Miss Rosalie Waltz, Miss 


Florence Murphy, John Allen Smith, and Joseph 
T. Hanson, 


Second Meeting: 11:00 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Topic — The Students Point of View on Voca- 
tional Guidance. 


Panel — Vernon B. Sheblak, Leader. Students 
of Los Angeles City Schools and graduates from 
city and county schools, 


For Salary Committees 


By Guy H. Jaggard, Bakersfield. 
Chairman, CTA State Committee on 
Salary Schedules and Trends 


See also CTA Research Department 


article on Page 9 


UR increased dues are resulting in jn, 

creased services to better our Salaries 
The digest of teachers salaries throughout 
the State, published last spring by CTA Re 
search Department, gave a good picture of 
the over-all situation. The bulletin was en, 
couragement to many salary committees as 
they worked on new schedules. 


The percentage of schools now havin 
salary schedules with definite provisions {o; 
yearly increments, is much larger than q 
year ago. The number of unified districts 
with a single salary schedule for both ee. 
mentary and high schgol teachers, based on 
training and experience, is most heartening, 
Many schools with a fairly satisfactory 
schedule the past year, have made adjug 
ments of $200-300 to meet recent increase 
in cost of living. 


CTA Research Department has com. 
piled and made ready a digest of salary 
schedules as listed for the current year un- 
der the title, Representative Salary Sched. 
ules for 1948-9. Get it from CTA head 
quarters and see how your district stands by 
comparison. 


To those tackling the problem for the 
first time, of making a local study for pre 
sentation to the Board and community 
CTA Field Service has prepared a special 
bulletin, Beginning Salary Committee Mem 
bers, and a more detailed one, CTA Guide 
Through Salary Problems. These bulletins 
are built on “success stories” of those com 
mittees which have been at the job for 
some time. Get these helpful bulletins and 
use them. 


Beyond this, through CTA Field Service 
we are able to get expert advice on the 
problems of local salary committees; see 
suggestions in the bulletin. Workshops will 
be offered for the training.of local salary 
committees. California Teachers Associa- 
tion is pledged to an energetic campaign 
to secure adequate salaries for all our 
teachers. 


Chairman morning meetings, 


Mildred Lee, 
President, Southern Section. 


Luncheon Meeting to be held at Biltmore 
Hotel, Fifth and Olive Streets, Los Angeles; 
12:30-2 p.m. 


Topic — Curriculum Planning in 1949. . 
Speaker — John N. Given, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Los Angeles City Schools. 


Chairman luncheon meeting, Bessie Bergman, 
President, Los Angeles Section. 


Price of luncheon, $2.50; final date for res- 
ervations, Nov, 1. 


U. S. Navy 3rd annual nation-wide pro 
gram of officer selection and training has 
begun. Last year over 25,000 applicants 
took the Navy College Aptitude Test, first 
step in the selection process. The test is 
given this year on December 11: civilian 
candidates must apply on or before Novem- 
ber 15. 


For full details write immediately to 
Naval Examining Section, Educational Test- 
ing Service, P. O. Box 709, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
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Teachers Salary Schedules 


CTA Research Department Prepares Survey of 1948-49 Salary Schedules 


OCAL Salary Committees will be 

pleased to learn that a new research 
bulletin has been completed which 
gives’ pertinent information on_1948- 
49 teachers salary schedules. Similar 
bulletins have been prepared in the 
past by the Southern and Bay Section 
CTA offices. 

The 1948-49 salary schedule survey 
is more comprehensive than the earlier 
bulletins. It was prepared during the 
past summer to be ready in time for 
yse at the Camp Seeley and Asilomar 
Training Conferences. The bulletin 
analyzes salary schedule practices of 
some 317 California school districts 
and‘presents an outline of 129 repre- 
sentative 1948-49 salary schedules. 
The schedules included were selected 
to represent districts of various types, 
sizes and locations. ‘ 

As a new feature, the analysis of 
current salary schedule practices will 
be of special interest to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and salary committees. 
Some of the more significant findings, 
all of which are discussed in greater 
detail in the Bulletin, are: 


1. The single salary schedule prin- 
ciple was found to be used by 78.9% 
of 76 districts that include both ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers. 


2. Cost-of-living bonuses for 1948- 
49 were granted by 45 districts; this 
represents 14% of the 317 districts in- 
cluded in the survey. 

3. Evidence of professional growth 
is included as a requirement in 58% of 
the districts. In these districts, a 
teacher must earn a specified number 
of college credits, or equivalent, each 
3 to 6 years to qualify for further 
advancemént on the salary schedule. 


4. Most California districts (64.4%) 
represented in this survey allow new 
teachers credit for experience outside 
the district. The most common prac- 
tice, as shown on the salary schedules, 
appears to be that of allowing a maxi- 
mum of 5 years of such credit. 


5. Extra pay for directing extra- 
class activities was reported by 76 dis- 
tricts, or 24% of the total. Supervision 
of athletics receives a greater monetary 
reward than other types of student 
activities. 


6. The median minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries reported in the 317 
schedules were found to be $2,579 to 
$4,292, respectively. The minimum 
salaries varied from a median of $2,539 
in elementary districts to $2,975 in 
junior colleges. The range in median 
maximum salaries reported was found 
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to be $4,011 in elementary districts to 
$5,438 in junior colleges. 


7. Most of the 317 school districts 
specify an annual increment of approx- 
imately $100. A similar increment is 
provided when a teacher, as a result 
of increased training, moves from one 
schedule classification to another. 


8. The median number of years re- 
quired to reach the maximum salary, 
based on 317 schedules, was found to 
be 12.7 years. Two-thirds of the 
schedules require between 11 and 16 
years to reach the maximum salary. 


9. Credit for military service was 
specified by 74 of the 317 districts. 
The amount of credit allowed varies, 
but it is a general practice to recog- 
nize each year spent in the Armed 
Forces in lieu of teaching experience. 


See also Mr. Jaggard’s article on Page 8. 


* * 


Do You Have Woolly Bears in 
Your Classroom? 


By Ruth K. Metz, Teacher, Fremont 
School, San Luis Obispo 


LL about us is an abundance of material 

for interesting discussion and experi- 
ment adaptable to use in the Fourth Grade. 
How we have attempted to make use of it 
may be of interest to others and may offer 
sug gestions. 


Anything pertaining to life about us has 
an appeal to the natural curiosity of the 
pupil of this age. To satisfy this curiosity 
and to stimulate interest in class discussion 
we have a shelf in our room that is called 
by us “Nature Museum.” It holds nests, 
bones, rocks, shells, articles of a miscellan- 
eous nature and jars containing spiders, 
chrysali.es and cocoons which my avid col- 
lectors bring to school. Pupils of this age 
are natural collectors, so our museum is 
never lacking for interesting things which 
we all like to look at, talk about and classi- 
fy, 1f possible. 

This year the children have taken par- 
ticular interest in the study of chrysalises 
and cocoons. We have watched many cater- 
pillars of different varieties change into 
chrysalises and cocoons, then hatch into 
butterflies and moths. To see life unfold 
before their eyes is all the reward that is 
necessary for the constant attention and 
care necessary to make these experiments a 
reality. 


We Start With A Caterpillar 


We had learned a great deal about the 
metamorphic life of the butterfly and the 
moth and wished to continue our experti- 
ments further. Could we complete the full 
life cycle from egg to caterpillar to chrysalis 
to butterfly or moth? We started with a 
brown caterpillar. This was a rather large 
fellow and he ‘shed his skin again before 
entering the chrysalis stage. We were not 


sure of the variety until the moth emerged 
and was found to be a Tiger Moth. After 
a time the moth laid its eggs. With a great 
deal of excitement we watched for the eggs 
to hatch, but to our great disappointment 
nothing happened. 


We had given up hope of completing this 
experiment when an interesting develop- 
ment occurred. One of our girls brought a 
rather weather-beaten Acrea Moth to class. 
It is a well-known little moth found all 
over the United States. It has white wings 
with small black spots. The body is yellow 
with three rows of black spots and the 
thorax is white and downy. The caterpillar 
that produces this moth is called the Salt 
Marsh caterpiller, one of the so-called 
Woolly-Bears. 


The Moth Lays Eggs 


The moth was placed in one of the jars 
that we keep for our collections. Each 
moment that its finder could spare was 
spent in taking care of her charge. In 
about a week the moth began to lay eggs; 
in several days it had laid dozens of little 
blue-grey eggs. A couple of weeks later 
they began to hatch. The caterpillars looked 
like tiny ants. Everyone in the class was 
thrilled and began to watch the process of 
growth and development with renewed in- 
terest. 


We had read that they began to feed as 
soon as they are hatched, so we put anise 
and tender geranium leaves in the jar. In 
just a few days their growth was very evi- 
dent. The first thing everyone did when 
they arrived in the morning was to take a 
peek at our Woolly Bear babies. They 
seemed starved and consumed leaves and 
more leaves. It wasn’t very long until we 
could see that the little wigglers were really 
caterpillars. In the process of their develop- 
ment they would outgrow their skins and 
shed them for a new one. After about three 
months they are about three-fourths grown. 
We are hoping to keep some of them until 
they are full-grown to see if we can con- 
tinue the life cycle. 


However, we do feel that we have been 
able to reproduce the life-cycle from the 
two experiments; our first with the Tiger 
Moth caterpillar to Tiger Moth to its-eggs; 
the second from the Acrea Moth to eggs to 
Woolly Bear caterpillars. Each of these ex- 
periments required but a minimum amount 
of time and effort and the génuine interest 
and enthusiasm which they have created in 
the study of nature cannot be measured. To 
have life mysteriously unfold and develop 
before the eyes of eager watchers adds 
thrills to pupils and teachers alike that will 
stick in the memory for a lifetime. 


Have you Woolly Bears in your class- 
room? If so we would be glad to com- 
municate with you and compare our ex- 
periences. 


PRINCIPALS 27TH YEARBOOK 


Bis Elementary School Principalship, 
Today and Tomorrow, is the title of 
27th Yearbook, NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6, DC. 


This significant “workbook for the next 
decade” treats such topics as, — goals for 
the elementary school; local and State prin- 
cipals groups; professional standing; statis- 
tical data; and many other major themes; 
price $3. Eva G. Pinkston is executive secre- 
tary of the department. 
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YOUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 





I. Dr. Ralph R. Fields 


Dr. Fields, Associate Superintendent and 
Chief of the Division of Instruction, has 
submitted his resignation to Superintendent 
Simpson to take effect before January 1, 
1949. He has been appointed a professor 
of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. Dr. Fields joined the 
Department in his present capacity in May, 
1947, and has directed the newly-organized 
Division of Instruction in its first year-and- 
a-half of operation. He had previously 
served as city superintendent of schools, San 
Jose, 1945-47; curriculum director and 
assistant superintendent, San Jose, 1942-45; 
and as assistant professor of education, 
Stanford University School of Education, 
1938-42. In 1936-38 he served as field 
secretary for the study of curriculum in 
Santa Barbara County schools. 


Mr. Simpson commented: “Dr. Fields has 
received an invitation to serve American 
education in a post that it would be im- 
possible for him to refuse. The members 
of the State Board of Education join me in 
appreciation of his fine services to public 
education in California, and in congratulat- 
ing him on the splendid opportunity he now 
has to extend his contribution. Our Division 
of Instruction in the Department has made 
splendid progress under his thoughtful and 
energetic leadership.” 


Dr. Fields is a graduate of the University 
of Arizona, and holds M.A. and Ed. D. de- 
grees from Stanford University. 


Il. Dr. Ira W. Kibby 


Dr.Kibby retires as chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education at the end of Octo- 
ber. He has been a member of the Depart- 
ment staff since 1925, when he was 
appointed Stage Supervisor of Vocational 
Rehabilitation by Superintendent Will C. 
Wood. In 1928 he became chief of the 
business education bureau. 


His service to California schools had 
begun as early as 1910, when he became 
one of the State’s first high school instruc- 
tors in business and commercial subjects as 
vice-principal at the Red Bluff High School. 
Later he pioneered in the establishment of 
California’s junior high school system as 
principal of one of the early junior highs 
at Pomona. He is a graduate of Colorado 
State College, and took his M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees at Stanford University. In the De- 
partment he has been closely associated with 
Julian McPhee in developing vocational 
education programs, and has in recent years 
emphasized courses in the distributive occu- 
pations, with community business-leaders 
serving as instructional advisers. 


Dr. and Mrs. Kibby will make their 
home at Atherton after his retirement. 


Ill. Axel C. Jensen 


Mr. Jensen has resigned as Chief of the 
Bureau of Readjustment Education, the 
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agency created by the State Board of Edu- 
cation at the request of Governor Warren 
to pass on eligibility of California public and 
private schools and colleges to provide edu- 
cational benefits for veterans under the 
G. I. Bill (Public Law 346). He was ap- 
pointed assistant chief of this office in July, 
1945, and on the resignation of Dr. Buel 
F. Enyeart, became acting chief. He was 
appointed chief of the bureau in April, 
1947. Mr. Jensen recently reported that 
of the 1317 educational institutions that 
have been approved during the period of 
the bureau’s existence (since August, 1944), 
677 are public institutions, including high 
schools, junior colleges, and other college 
level institutions; and 640 are _ privately 
owned and operated. 

Mr. Jensen has moved to Santa Rosa, 
where he is owner and principal of Bur- 
bank Business College. 


IN MEMORIAM 


ALPH TALCOTT FISHER of 

Oakland, member of the State 
Board of Education since 1943, died 
at his home on August 7, 1948. His 
loss will be severely felt among all 
Californians who are concerned for 
- welfare of public education in our 
tate. 


Endowed with unusual abilities that 
earned him a substantial and respected 
position in the banking profession, 
Ralph Fisher gave generously of his 
time and energy to the public affairs 
of his home community and his home 
State throughout a long and notable 
career. His interest was tirelessly en- 
gaged in behalf of education. Before 
‘his appointment to the State Board of 
Education by Governor Warren, he 
had served in many groups of citizens 
appointed to study and act upon. 
problems of public concern. As a 
Board member he was mindful of the 
heavy responsibilities borne by the 
public school teacher and administra- 
tor, and sought sincerely to lighten 
their burdens. 


Mr. Fisher’s rare personal qualities 
were highly valued by his fellow 
members on the Board, and the con- 
structive nature of his thinking made 
a lasting contribution to the record 
of the Board’s proceedings. He had 
served only one year of the second 
term to which he was appointed in 
1947 by Governor Warren. 


California public school teachers 
and administrators have suffered the 
loss of a friend who earnestly sought 
their long-term welfare, as he sought 
the welfare of California’s children.— 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 








IV. Winifred Van Hagen 


Miss Van Hagen’s retiremen 
position of consultant in physic 
in the Bureau of Health, Physical Educat; 
and Recreation, was announced Pe 
Simpson early last month She joined i 
Department in 1918, after serving in aa : 
in Berkeley and Pasadena, and on the Ools 
reation staff of the City of Oakland Sh. 
is a native of Quincy, Massachusetts - 
educated in San Jose public schools oa 
took her professional training at the Bo 
ton Normal School of Gymnastics : 
a graduate division of Wellesley Co} 
At a ceremony in Sacramento, she was Dre- 
sented with a scroll signed by 125 members 
of the Department and of various school 
systems in appreciation of her long service 
in behalf of better living for California 
children and communities. She has electeg 
to make her home in San Francisco, 


t from the 
al education 


now 
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V. Appointments 


During the late summer, Mr. Simpson 
announced the following appointments to 
the Department staff: 


Ronald W. Cox as assistant division chief 
school administration, in the Division of 
Public School Administration. Mr. Cox 
served as a regional survey director for the 
State Commission on School Districts from 
August, 1947, and previously was district 
superintendent at Westwood, Lassen Coun 


ty. 


James C. Stone, as consultant in teacher 
education, in the Division of State Colleges 
and Teacher Education. Mr. Stone was 
formerly an assistant director of Stanford 
University Appointment Service in charge 
of teacher placement. While doing grad 
uate work at Stanford University School of 
Education, he has taught in Mountain View 
public schools and has served as a teaching 
assistant in the University’s School of Edw 
cation. He has A. B. and M. A. degrees 
from University of Cincinnati, and taught 
in Cincinnati public schools before the war. 


Genevie Dexter was appointed consultant 
in physical education to succeed Winifred 
Van Hagen in the Bureau of Health, Physi 
cal Education and Recreation. Miss Dexter 
has been chairman of the department of 
physical education at Excelsior Union High 
School, Los Angeles County, and has served 
as a supervisor of cadet teachers from Whit 
tier College. She is a native of Winters, 
has an A. B. degree from University of 
California, and the M. A. degree in health 
education from Stanford University. 





WINIFRED VAN HAGEN HONORED 


AY SECTION of California Association 

for Health, Physical Education and Rec 
reation is planning a dinner on November 
5 at Galileo High School, San Francisco, 
to honor Winifred Van Hagen, consultant 
for physical education in the State Depart 
ment of Education, who is retiring after 
many years of valuable service to boys and 
girls and teachers in the State of California. 


It will be impossible to replace Miss Van 
Hagen in the hearts and minds of the in 
numerable persons who have had the oppor’ 
tunity of working closely with her. 


Many of her friends and co-workers will 
be interested in attending the dinner. In- 
formation may be obtained by writing to 
Mrs. Maud L. Knapp, President, Bay Sec- 
tion, CAHPER, Womens Gymnasium, Stan- 
ford, California. 
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SSROOM TEACHERS 
CATIONAL CONFERENCE 


By Katherine M. Sweeney, Petaluma 


OBILIZING the Force of the Class- 

room Teachers to Strengthen the Moral 
Fibre ‘of the Nation was the theme for the 
Fifth National Classroom Teachers Confer- 
ence held for the second successive year at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, from July 
12-23. 

The conference was attended by 198 edu- 
cators representing 34 States and 10 over- 
seas teachers who were in attendance the 
first week. A project, undertaken by the 
Classroom Teachers Department last year, 
was to bring one foreign teacher to this 
country to study our schools, attend our 
conventions and conferences and to take an 
intensive course in one of our universities. 


However, the whole NEA became inter- 
ested and increased the funds needed so 


that 4 European teachers were able to come . 


to this country. From Norway came Karen 
Jacobsen; from Greece, Christos Glovas; 
from Luxembourg, Joseph Elcheroth; from 
Malta, Rita Chetuchi. The other six teachers 
came as guests of Red Cross and Ohio 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 


The mingling of overseas teachers with 
teachers of the United States promoted good 
fellowship that has done much _ toward 
spreading understanding and goodwill on 
both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. It is hoped 
that this worthwhile project will be enlarged 
so that more overseas teachers may visit for 
a longer period and that a number of our 
teachers may travel with the expressed pur- 
pose of carrying our goodwill to the people 
of other countries. 


Dean E. J. Ashbaugh of the University 
School of Education; Sarah Caldwell, incom- 
ing president of the Department, who pre- 
sided in the unavoidable absence of Marie 
Ernst; and Hilda Maehling, executive sec- 
retary, acted as directors. California had 9 
representatives, including Mary Virginia 
Morris, of Los Angeles, director for the 
Southwest Region. 


The group was housed in North and 
South Halls, beautiful dormitories of Wil- 
liamsburg architecture, conveniently located 
on the campus, surrounded by spacious 
rolling lawns, and well equipped to meet the 
needs of the conference. 


Morning programs were devoted to ad- 
dresses given by speakers, each a specialist 
in his field, actively engaged in solving the 
problems that confront us as classroom 
teachers. From the NEA we had Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary; Dr. Frank W. 
Hubbard, director of research; Dr. Ralph 
McDonald, executive secretary, Department 
of Higher Education, and A. D. Holt, first 
vice-president. Glenn E. Snow, immediate 
past-president of NEA, came to us directly 
from Cleveland to give us greetings and to 
acquaint us with his work in Europe last 
year. 


In the field of Education, Dr. Paul Witty 
of Northwestern University and Dr. Howard 
Lane of New York University, both men of 
outstanding ability, spoke to us. To repre- 
sent the field of moral values were A. E. 
Ostholthoff of the FBI and’ Reverend Hugh 
Bean Evans, minister of Seventh Presbyte- 
rian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. Each morn- 
ing a brief summary of the “News of the 
Day” was given by a different member of 
the conference. 


The afternoon sessions were given over 
to group meetings and discussions including 
organization planning, finance, public rela- 


The overseas teachers who attended the Oxford Conference; first row, seated and 
from left to right is as follows—Anne Meyers, Luxembourg; Mrs. Christos Glavas, 
Greece; Pheadra Evangelidou, Greece; Rita Chetcuti, Malta; and Karin Tordis Haakedal 


of Norway. 


Second row, from left to right—Joseph Elcheroth, Luxembourg; Christos Glavas, 
Greece; Karen Jacobsen, Norway; Dagny Ramm Vemmestad, Norway; and Karen 


Kirstine Rasmussen Vest, Denmark. 
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tions, evaluation, trends, teacher education, 
and world problems. It was discovered that 
the problems of some were also.the prob- 
lems of many. In the exchange of experi- 
ences and ideas many found means of help- 
ing solve their own problems. 


The social part of the conference, provid- 
ing much wholesome fun and good enter- 
tainment between meetings and lectures, 
encouraged rapid and wide acquaintance. 
The good meals in the pleasant large dining- 
room and the little visits at the table were 
surely one of the most important and enjoy- 
able parts of the program. We came to- 
gether as States, as regions and also in those 
smaller groups which evolve so naturally. 
There was the “‘sleep-late and dash-at-eight” 
crowd, and a very limited “rise and shine” - 
group that got up at six and promptly 
delved into a discussion of teacher load, sick 
leave policies, etc. 


The Miami conference reemphasized 
spiritual values, creation of deeper respect 
for law and authority, evaluation of school 
programs in the light of changing condi- 
tions, definite striving to more adequately 
meet the individual needs of children, and 
the necessity of greater emphasis on the 
need for building a concept of World Bro- 
therhood. 


Local and State associations were urged 
to study the problems of teacher evaluation 
and to establish and maintain high profes- 
sional standards. To each individual class- 
room teacher is imposed a heavy obligation 
to develop a continuous good public rela- 
tions policy, if our profession is to be a 
strong one. Dr. Ralph McDonald further 
reiterated the theme of the conference when 
he said, “The problems of today lie in the 
field of human relations. Only through 
effective teaching can we meet and solve 
these problems.” 


Doorways To Adventure, by Theisen and 
Bond, published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, is the newest addition to the well- 
known Living Literature Series. This excel- 
lent 7th grade anthology comprises selec- 
tions to suit all the varied interests of 
children of this age group. 


WE THANK 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


CaiceenA school-people join those 
throughout the nation in thanking The 
Advertising Council for its grand and good 
work in the nation-wide Better-Education 
Campaign, wherein hundreds of national ad- 
vertisets cooperated in telling the plight of 
America’s public schools. See also this mag- 
azine, February 1948, Page 7. 


At request of US Office of Education, 
Citizens Federal Committee on Education, 
and American Association of University 
Women, the campaign was inaugurated two 
years ago. 28 full-page advertisements, to 
mention a single item, appearing in 11 
national publications, reached 36 million 
persons. American Textbook Publishers 
Institute was active in launching and pro- 
moting the campaign. 


A thousand individual radio messages on 
4 major networks, resulted in an estimated 
1,700,000,000 listener impressions. For 
further details, addre-s Advertising Council, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1.° 








CTA ETHICS COMMISSION 


ERSONNEL of the new Ethics Commis- 
sion of California Teachers Association 
appointed by the Board of Directors is: 


Miriam Spreng, Chairman, San Diego. 
Ruby Ferguson, San Jose. 

William J. Burkhard, Sacramento. , 
David J. Conley, Strathmore. 

Mrs. Josephine P. Smith, Los Angeles. 
Lillian Hagopian, Arcata. 

Karl Bengston, Salinas. 


First meeting of the Commission was held 
in September. The members drew lots for 
terms of service; hereafter appointments to 
the Commission will be for a term of 7 
years, . 


The purpose of the Commission is two- 
fold: (1) To carry on an educational pro- 
gram for improving the standards of pro- 
fessional ethics, and (2) Investigation of 
(a) violations of professional ethics by 
teachers and of (b) acute community-school 
relationship problems. 


* * 


FROM THE NORTHERN SECTION 


> October 11, Monday evening, Ar- 
thur Corey will be in Gridley to pre- 
sent to the local teachers their Charter as 
an affiliate: chapter of CTA. Gridley is the 
second such chapter in the Northern Sec- 
tion, Butte County being the first. A large 
group from out-of-town is expected to at- 
tend the dinner at 6 p.m.; the ceremonies 
will take place at 8. All persons interested 
are invited to attend. 


Sacramento Junior College has an en- 
rollment of better than 2400 this year. A 
new IBM system, to handle and facilitate 
registration and the preparation of reports, 
is installed. For the first time the College 
is to maintain a training table for its ath- 
letes. It is happy to have as head football 
coach, Larry Ruble, one of the team that 
made Stanford football history a few years 
ago. 

* * * 


In line with the new method of unified 
dues collection, the Section has chosen 
George I. Linn as Membership Chairman; 
we hope to set a new record for member- 
ships in both CTA and NEA. For 1948, 
the CTA membership was 700 more than 
for the preceding year. 


* * %* 


George H. Geyer, State Survey director, 
reports the following new Regional Survey 
directors: Emmet R. Berry, on leave from 
Porterville elementary district; Dr. Lawrence 
Turner, on leave from his professorship of 
education at College of the Pacific; Dr. 
Michael Di Pietro, who recently received 
his PhD. from New York University; Dr. 
Vincent Claypool, who was district super- 
intendent of Barstow union high school; Dr. 
Frederick Lucas, assistant superintendent of 
elementary schools, of Van Port, Oregon; 
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and Dr. Verne Hall, recently educational 
advisor, Stockton Naval Base, who takes 
the place of Ronald Cox, who has been 
appointed assistant chairman, Division of 
School Administration.—R. W. Everett. 


* * * 


| TEACH IN AN IDEAL ROOM 


By Nancy Rose, Teacher, La Canada 
Elementary School, Los Angeles 
County 


Nor many teachers, I imagine, can look 
around the room in which they spend 
a great part of their daily lives and say, 





“This is a perfect classroom.” 
of the very fortunate few who ca 
A few months ago I was teaching j 
partially-reconverted wood-shop. The =. 
ing leaked, the walls were unpainted = 


I am One 
n. 


lighting poor, the bulletin-board and bane 
board space practically non-existant. We 


were visited periodically by a little m 
who would scurry across the floor jn th 
midst of a lesson and create quite a di 
turbance among my fifth-grade children . 

Then the long-awaited day arrived. W 
thankfully vacated our temporary quatten 
and moved into “Paradise.” Neither the 
children nor I can quite believe it yet, 

Ours is a most modern, delightfyl and 
convenient schoolroom. From the ceiling 
to within 5 feet of the floor are windows 
extending the length of the room. Sitting 
at my desk I can look out upon oak trees 
sky and mountains in the distance. The 
windows on the south side are shaded by 
exterior veretian-type blinds which proteg 
the room from the glare of the early. mor. 
ing sun. In addition to this natural lighting 
modernistic lights hang from an acoustic 
board ceiling. 

Many times in the past I have hung over 


Please Turn To Page 26 


Ouse 





ORGANIZATION LEADERSHIP 


Report on the Third Annual Institute 
By Mildred H. Stevens 


OUR California classroom teachers at- 
tended the Third Annual Institute of 
Organization Leadership, sponsored by 
National Education Assocation in coopera: 
_ with American University, Washington, 
Among the 69 students representing 
teacher organizations in 28 States and 
Puerto Rico were: Dr. Sonoma Cooper of 
Berkeley, chairman, Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards Committee, .State 
Council of Education, California Teachers 
Association; J. Stanley Brode, president, 
Santa Monica Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion; Walter F. Martin, president, Los 
Angeles High School Teachers Association, 
and Mildred H. Stevens of Vallejo, presi- 
dent, Bay Section, California Teachers 
Association. 

This Institute, held on the campus of 
American University, July 26 to August 20, 
with professors and students living in uni- 
versity residence halls, was under joint 
chairmanship of President Paul F. Douglass, 
American University, and Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, editor of NEA Journal. Ruth Coyner 
Little, assistant editor of the Journal was 
the directcr; Dr. Sonoma Cooper was co- 
ordinator for NEA and University. 

Membership in this Institute included 





Four California Classroom Teachers at 
the NEA third annual institute were: (left 
to right) Dr. Sonoma Cooper, J. Stanley 


Brode, 
Martin. 


Mildred Stevens 


and Walter 


officers in local, State and future teacher 
associations, field workers of State associa 
tions and others who wished to prepare 
themselves to conduct programs of leader. 
ship training. 


Graduate credit or undergraduate credit 
was given to those who wished to take the 
four-week course for credit. The plan of 
the Institute course was as follows: 


1. A study of the history and structure of 
professional organization. 


2. Planning — The students were divided into 
special groups to plan for their own leadership 
activities during 1947-48, 


3. Public speaking — with special emphasis on 
problems that confront speakers on educational 
topics. 


4. Parliamentary law — study and practice in 
presiding over meetings. 


5. Journalism and public relations — with spe- 
cial attention to the preparation of readable, 
clear, informative, and influential press releases. 


Extra-curricular Activities 


Extra curricular activities sponsored by 
the University highlighted the 4-week stay 
in the Nation’s capital. A Dance Festival, 
directed by Evelyn Davis, with Charles 
Weidman, guest artist; Band Concert, U.S. 
Marine Band: and a Block Dance, with 
members of sororities and fraternities, par 
ticipating, were enjoyed. 

In addition to the Institute, 
_ other education groups found 
inspiration in the University 

summer session program. A 

6-week course was offered in 

World Affairs, prior to the 

Institute. Following the In 


stitute an orientation course 
was given for the foreign 
teachers in the NEA teacher 
exchange program. The Boy's 
Nation and the Girl’s Nation, 
sponsored by the American 
Legion and the American 
Legion Auxiliary, respective’ 
ly, were active on the Uni 
versity campus during the 
Institute. 
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CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


By Mrs. Max Colwell, Pasadena; 
College Service Chairman, California 
Congresss of Parents and Teachers 


WO criticisms of Parent-Teacher pro- 

grams are frequently heard from teach- 
ers and school administrators. One is that 
the programs are planned by parents with- 
out any consideration of the ideas of the 
professional half of the membership. The 
other is that busy school-people-are asked 
to give too much of their valuable time 
for planning and paritcipating in these 
programs. cals ; 

Both of these criticisms are true in some 
instances, but neither of the methods re- 
ferred to is the correct one for planning 
such a program. It would be as unwise for 
a program committee to deprive itself of the 
benefit of the best thinking of teachers, as 
it would be for the teachers to miss the op- 
portunity for better home-school relations 
through cooperating with parents in this 
activity. : 

It has been frequently pointed out that 
the Parent-Teacher organization provides 
the training-ground for community leaders 
in other fields, and one has only to look 
over his own community to discover that 
this is true. This is the organization in 
which the young mother first begins to con- 
tribute community service. The quality of 
that service in years to come, especially as 
it concerns public education, may depend 
greatly upon the helpful relationship which 
exists between parents and school people in 
the school where she begins her work. 


Changing Leadership 


The very nature of such a movement as 
Parent-Teacher provides a constant change 
of leadership, with new and untrained of- 
ficers taking over the planning. For this 
reason, many mistakes are made. It is to 
avoid these rather common mistakes year 
after year, that some of the regulations have 
been set up governing policies, procedures 
and program planning. More and more the 
attempt is being made by the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers to relax 
some of the requirements which have been 
made in the past and to replace them with 
recommendations. 

It would be most helpful if principals 
and teachers would take the small amount 
of time necessary to acquaint themselves 
with these recommendations and the rea- 
sons for them, so that they may be recog: 
nized for what they are intended to be — 
Protection for schools and parents, rather 
than mere “red tape.” 

While Parent-Teacher leaderships change 
frequently, the school personnel is more per- 
manent, and a principal and many of his 
teachers usually see many untrained parent 
leaders come and go. Therefore the influ- 
ence of the principal on the program is of 
the greatest importance. 

In every unit the principal or his repre- 
sentative is supposed to serve as a member 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CTOBER is the month for mem- 

bership enrollment campaigns in 
all Parent-Teacher Associations. La:t 
year 690,321 teachers, mothers, and 
fathers became members of the Con- 
gress. This year it is hoped that these 
same teachers and parents will be 
members again and that many more 
will join the ranks. 


The slogan, “PARTICIPATION 
TOWARD ACCOMPLISHMENT” 
has been chosen as the theme for this 
annual membership campaign. The 
program of the Parent-Teacher Con- 
gress is helpful and constructive. It 
is a program of action. To make it 
effective, to bring to accomplishment 
the well-laid plans we need the active 
participation of each teacher and par- 
ent member. 


Membership in a Parent-Teacher 
Association offers teachers, mothers, 
and fathers an opportunity to: 


1. Unite in carrying on a State- 
wide program of work devoted to the 
welfare, education and protection of 
children and youth. 


2. Exert a constructive influence 
on all phases of community life that 
are related to the well-being and ad- 
vancement of all children. 


3. Participate in the great enter- 
prise of building good home-school 
relationships. 


We particularly invite each teacher 
member this year to participate in 
the planning and building of the pro- 
gram of his parent-teacher associa- 
tion. BE A PARTICIPATING 
MEMBER. 


of the program planning committee. A 
principal then, is in the position either 
to lead away from the policies and purposes 
of the Parent-Teacher organization, or to 
give priceless guidance to new leaders in 
the development of a program which can 
build real strength in the field of home- 
school relations and community understand- 
ing. Fortunately many principals are giving 
this valuable kind of service. 


The Principal Advisor 


The parent planners depend upon the 
principal to advise them of any educational 
developments which should be given inter- 
pretation through the coming year’s pro- 
gram. It is only in such ways as this that 
the public can be kept abreast with chang- 
ing trends in education and be prepared to 
accept them. ~ 

Another point which is frequently over- 
looked by both parents and teachers is the 


unique opportunity which Parent-Teacher 
has to interpret the school to the community 
— something which no other organization is 
in a position to do. It is indeed unfortunate 
when a program committee overlooks this 
important fact and plans a program which 
is merely a duplication of the program of 
women’s clubs or other organizations in 
the community. 


Early planning of Parent-Teacher pro- 
grams is advocated because it has been 
found in practice that the best programs 
actually result from this method. The busy 
mother who is also the program chairman 
may feel that she can do better planning 
month by month, but she usually finds her- 
self involved in unexpected home duties 
when the time comes, and the result is often 
an inadequate, hurriedly planned meeting 
program or responsibility thrown back upon 
busy school people. 

For this reason we recommend that the 
general plan of the program be made by 
the first meeting of the school year. This 
docs not mean that it must be such a hard 
and fast plan that the program may not 
be adapted to later emergencies. Chairmen 
are urged to keep their programs short 
enough to take care of this possibility. 

A state theme with related monthly sub- 
topics is adopted each year and a sample 
program outline made for every school 
month, September, through June, with many 
different suggestions for developing a given 
topic. 


A Suggestive Theme 


This outline, developed around a theme 
broad enough to suit the needs of any unit 
in the state and in conformity with Parent- 
Teacher objectives, is not intended as a 
blue-print, but as suggestive material for 
the units to choose from. It is printed in 
the June issue of the California Parené- 
Teacher, our official magazine, and a re- 
print is also sent to each local program 
chairman. 

Through the years it has been found 
that those units which use the state outline 
in planning their programs, adapting it to 
their local needs, have in a vast majority of 
cases, had better balanced programs than 
those who attempted original plans. 


Each year’s outline includes suggestions 
for programs using the work of all of the 
committees included in the long list of those 
which make up the organization. We en- 
courage programs which include during the 
year the work of at least six of these com- 
mittees so that a program may truly represent 
Parent-Teacher’s broad interest in child 
welfare and also that it may be varied 


enough to reach the special interests of many 
parents. 


E also urge the use of at least three 

types of presentation, such as panel, 
symposium, interview, etc., to avoid the easy, 
but overworked speaker type of meeting. 

The policies of the organization are al- 
ways to be observed in the planning of these 
programs and the selection of speakers. 
Since another article in this series has al- 
ready dealt with these policies, it is not 
necessary to list them here. 

The above recommendations for program 
chairmen comprise the well known “red- 
tape’ which parents as well as teachers so 
frequently criticize. If these recommenda- 
tions can be understood by both groups, 
we feel that they will be recognized as 
broad enough to allow for constructive 
programs and at the same time, rigid enough 
to protect Parent-Teacher and the schools 
from embarrassing mistakes. 
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MONG THE NEW BOOKS 





‘CHILDREN'S READING SERVICE 


"“ATEW 1948-49 edition of the Annotated 
HN List of Books for Supplementary Read- 
ing (kg.— grade 9), published by Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, is offered without 
charge to any school teacher, librarian or 
principal who requests it. 


This new 96-page catalog presents a care- 
fully-chosen list of over 1,000 children’s 
books from 40 publishers, arranged by topics 
and school grade levels. 


Copies of the new catalog and details 
about book exhibits may be obtained from 
Children’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman 
‘Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


* * & 


Birth of an Oil Field is a full color, 30 
minute, motion picture, loaned free on re- 
quest to responsible borrowers by Shell Oil 
Company, Public Relations Department, 100 
Bush Street, San Francisco 6. Many Califor- 
nia schools will avail themselves of this 
beautiful and dramatic film which contains 
no advertising and is part of the Shell ex- 
tensive library of films for loan. Upon re- 
quest to the above address may be obtained 
a catalog describing all the Shell films. 


* %* 


The Selfish Giant, a charming fairy tale 
adapted for the primary grades by Vivian 
Merrill Young, with incidental music by 
Ruth Bampton, is a 16-page operetta pub- 
lished by Willis Music Company, 124 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; price 60c. 
‘Other musical books by Miss Bampton, a 
music director in Pasadena schools, were 
noted on page 26 of the September 1948 
issue of this magazine. 


National Wild Life Federation has its 
headquarters at 20 Spruce Street, Boston 8; 
organized in 1937, its purpose is to restore 
and perpetuate all U.S. organic natural re- 
sources. It represents 31 affiliated States 
federations; its 4 elementary conservation 
readers, My Land and Your Land series, are 
in use by over 300,000 students. Botany and 
Our Social Economy, by Martin, is a recent 
excellent 32-page illustrated booklet issued 
by the federation; price 10c. 


* * 6 


Among recent commendable Young Scott 
Books are, — Good Work (ages 5-8) $1.50; 
Let’s Look Inside Your House (ages 7-11) 
$1.50; Is It Hard? Is It Easy? (ages 3-5) $1. 


The Young Scott Books, in great variety, 
quickly achieved national usage because of 
their excellence, interest, abundant use of 
pictures and full color, and other charming 
features. 


Complete check-list and order form may 
be obtained by addressing William R. Scott, 
Inc., 513 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York £1, N. Y. 


Screen Adette Equipment Corp. is West- 
ern distributor for RCA, Beseler and 
Viewlex audio-visual equipment, widely 
used in the schools of California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada and Idaho. Califor- 
nia offices are at 8479 Melrose Avenue, 
Los Angeles 46; 68 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4; and 1024 Echo Street, Fresno. San 
Francisco School Department recently pur- 
chased 63 Viewlex AP2C stripfilm and slide 
projectors, to be used in the 3rd, grade read- 
ing program developed by Dr. Harold 
Spears, assistant superintendent. 





CALIFORNIA STEPPING-STONES 


— University Press brings out, 
JZ this month, an outstanding, supple- 
mentary 4th grade history reader, California 
Stepping-Stones, by Robert Kingery Buell. 


Children will greatly enjoy this simple, 
vivid, and dramatic panorama,of people and 
important events in the development of our 
Golden State. These events, “stepping 
stones” across the stream of history, are told 
largely through the eyes of boys and girls 


\. 


bag 
Dd Ca 





of the period, the reader participating like 
a spectator at a play. The book includes 
discussions of Indian life, the Missions, the 
ranchos, fiestas, the Gold Rush “diggings,” 
etc. 

A preliminary edition was tested in 
selected classrooms. The book is 6 x 8 
inches, 248 pages, with 80 sketches in color; 
price $3. 

Pictures and text together offer inspira- 
tion for various classtoom activities — dram- 
atization of episodes, pageants, games, art 
and handicraft work. 


Here are a few of the colorful characters who live in California Stepping Stones. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
IF your NAME AND ADDRESs i 


SNe Na, 





printed on the cover of your Sierra Edy, 
cational News, is NOT CORRECT, ples 
immediately notify California Teachers hy 
sociation, 391 Sutter Street, San Franciscg 8 







Whenever you change your address, 
PLEASE let us know, stating your old 





address as well as your new one, 
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JOE GETS AHEAD 


By Mrs. Auril Wood, Teacher, 
Remedial Class (Grades 1-3), 
E. Morris Cox School, Oakland 


se Joe Landis’ life was patterne 
by failures. He had never excelle 
. . . in “fact he would probably neve 
know what it was like to succeed. Trye 
he was in the third grade, but only afte, 
having been pushed up because of his 
age. Joe was, in his slow-witted way 
aware of this when he found himself in 
Miss Meyer’s remedial room where chil. 
dren were finger-painting at low tables 
brush-painting at easels, manipulating 
clay and working out puzzles. 


































































































“Would you like to choose something 
to do, Joe, or shall I choose for you? 
Miss Meyer asked. 


“Play wid clay,” Joe mumbled and he 
was settled with a group of boys. 


“Hi ya, Joe!” a boy he knew greeted 
him and Joe was established in the class, 





































The books Joe found were simple and 
colorful. He read them easily and felt 
more sure of himself than ever before. 
Then report period came around. Joe 
stayed to clean blackboards and close 
windows. He sided up to the desk where 
the teacher worked on some papers. 


“Am I goin’ ta get a bad mark?” Joe's 
black eyes questioned. 













“I don’t expect so,” Miss Meyer turned 
to smile at Joe. 







“You know, I never got good... 


ever ... 1 always got bad marks be- 
fore.” 






“IT expect you to get a good report 
this time.” Miss Meyer reached fora 
blotter. 






“Oh, goody!” Joe just had to reach 
out and touch the soft rose .of his 
teacher’s dress. “Gee! Ain’t it funny! 
I kin read in this room. I musta been 
scared I’d make a mistake in th’ other 
rooms. I ain’t scared here... I like you 
lots.” . 






Joe’s eyes sparkled and he ran down 
the aisle and out the door. 
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BUILDERS AND THEIR WORK 


line Patterson, Teacher, 
7h Henry Dana School, 
Wiseburn School District, 
Los Angeles County 


HEN school opened in September, 
ase. we were in the midst of a build- 
ng program. Our third grade was tem- 
aie housed in a bungalow that once 
was a storeroom. We were only 8 or 10 
feet from the new rooms being constructed. 
We could not help but be aware of the ac- 
tivity going on, nor could we help but hear 
il] of the sounds of the building program. 

Workers were scurrying past open doors 
and trucks were unloading right at our 
windows. We had fun trying to identify 
the various sounds in the early weeks of 
ghool. Our first chart was called 


sQUNDS WE HEAR 


Children playing. 

Carpenters hammering. 

Carpenters sawing. 

Carpenters talking. 

Jet propelled airplanes overhead. 

Children walking by the door. 

Big trucks backing up to unload material. 


Then we wrote a class story about the 
carpenters sawing. The electric-saw was 
busily at work most of our school day. We 
took advantage of lulls to talk with each 
other. This is our class story: 

CARPENTERS SAWING 
Z-z-z. Hear the saws sawing. 
Cutting the lumber to build our schools, 


Z-z-z, Hear the saws sawing. 
Busy, busy workmen with their tools. 


The next step was to put the story to 
music. See accompanying song. 


CARPENTERS 





CuTtTwé THE LUMBER 





Busy Busy WORKMEY worn THEIR TOOLS 


We then began to use our eyes for ob- 
serving and wrote the following story: 


THINGS WE SEE 


We see trucks driving in. 
We see carpenters working on the building. 


We see carpenters working with the electric 
saw, 


We see children playing. 
We see roofers putting on the roof. 
We see Billy’s father putting in the plumbing. 


We see the electrician putting in the wiring 
for the lights. 


We made arrangements for the head car- 
penter, whose name was Eddie, to take us 
through the buildings. The plasterers were 
Plastering the inside of the rooms in one 
section. Carpenters were putting on stucco 
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wire in another room. Electricians were 
wiring the hallways. Plasterers helpers were 
mixing plaster, loading hods, and rushing 
their loads to the waiting plaster men. 


After observing the plasterers at work, 
the following class story was written: 


PLASTERING 


The plasterers helpers pour the sand and 
plaster into the plaster mixer. 


Then in goes the water, 
Stir, stir, stir, goes the mixer. 


Pour, pour, pour, goes the plaster into the 
mud box, 


With shovels the helpers fill their hods with 
plaster. 


Then they take it into the plasterer. 

Slap, slap, slap, goes the plaster on the walls. 

Swish, swish, swish, go the trowels. 

Smooth, smooth, smooth, the workmen smooth 
the walls. 


——— hod over here,”’ the busy plasterman 
calls, 


The call, ““Another hod over here,” could 
be heard daily by the class from our room, 
so the phrase had a rightful place in their 
story. 

The class also wrote a song about plaster- 
ing and sang it with sound effects made 
by using sand blocks and wood blocks. See 
accompanying song. 


PLASTERING 


es 


tft 





SWISH Gees THE TROWEL AROTHER WOO grER HERE THE Buty Weenmaw CHLS 


Having made a friend of Eddie, the car- 
penter, each child chose to write him a 
letter thanking him for his help. On our 
trip we gathered scrap building materials. 
With Eddie’s help we labeled them and 
made a display of these materials. The 
collection included: 


spacer nails 
galvanized nails 
window sashing 
window molding 
beading 

conduit pipe 
electric wire 
plaster (unmixed) 
cement 

gravel 


builders paper 
stueco wire 
metal lath 
wood lath 

8 penny nails 
10 penny nails 
20 penny nails 
reinforcement steel 
water pipe 


Eddie cathe to the room and talked to us 
about building. He traced the building pro- 
cess from foundation to landscaping. He 
also told us the use of the materials we had 
collected and why certain materials were 
best for school buildings. 


The glass cutter came to our room and 
said that we might have the boxes the glass 
had come in. A group of boys salvaged 
about 20 wonderful boxes from the new 
rooms where glass was being unpacked. We 
used them for picture files and building 
blocks. They finally became a part of our 
post office. 


We wrote letters to friends away from 
this area telling about our new building. 

At Miss Ruth Mohler’s (the supervisor's) 
suggestion we also salvaged a load of blocks. 
As the floor men came in we asked for 
flooring they would not need, and collected 
enough lumber fo later construct the frame 
of a large post office. When the blocks of 


EVERYOWE WORKS 
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lumber were brought into the room the 
following happened: 


Billy picked up a piece of lumber and 
said, ““Oh, look, here’s a 2 by 4.” 


Charles said, ““That’s no 2 by 4. It’s a 
4 by 4.” 


Billy said, ““No, it’s not. It’s a 2 by 4.” 


Charles, in a disgusted tone, said, “Can't 
you see, dummy, it’s square, so its a 4 by 4.” 


All of the workers were friendly and 
helpful. The electrician was happy to come 
and talk with us about his job. Two children 
had fathers working on the building. One 
father was a plumber and the other a 
plasterer. From these men we learned to 
use many building terms correctly. 


As each new group of workers came 
along we watched them at work. We 
watched the cabinet men, the roofers, the 
floor men, and the glass cutters. ° 


As our buildings neared completion the 
class decided to write a story with the 
objective in mind of setting it to music. 
It was to be an expression of their feelings 
with some semblance of rhyme. “Everyone 
Works” expresses a third grade group’s 
feeling of responsibility to themselves as 
well as an appreciation for the labor and 
skill of the many workers in the building 
of our school. 


* * #& 


INTERNATIONAL WHO'S WHO 


International Who’s Who 1949, 13th 
edition, is issued by Europa Publications, 
39 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, Eng- 
land; A. E. Bacon, Managing Director; 
price $16. This excellent, annual, vol- 
ume comprises biographies of prominent 
people throughout the world and includes 
many Californians. 


* * * 


Europa Publications announce the publi- 
cation of the second edition of THE 
WORLD OF LEARNING. This important 
reference book lists universities, colleges, 
learned societies, scientific institutes, libra- 
ries and museums in every country of the 
world, giving the names of university prin- 
cipals and deans, professors, librarians, 
curators, etc., and other important data in 
great detail; 852 pages; $12. 
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By Willard M Brown 


While teaching in California some years 
ago the author of this article was asked 
te take charge of the Safety Education pro- 
gram for the schools of a city. Besides 
appearing as a guest speaker for the State 
Chamber of Commerce over radio stations 
KPO, KFI, and KH] on the subject of high- 
way safety, Mr. Brown has also contributed 
articles on motor-vehicular safety to the 
magazine Safety Education and other pub- 
lications. — Editor. 


RAGIC highway accidents to school- 

age individuals are far too common. 
In most communities youths in their 
teens and early twenties lead all other 
age groups both in fatalities and acci- 
dents. 

There is a great continuing need for 
increased safety mindedness throughout 
the entire teaching process. High-speed 
driving and the increasing number of 
cars on the road confront us with the 
prospect of new fatality records in spite 
of the many improvements that have 
been made in motor vehicles. 

Several days before writing these lines 
the same pen with which they were first 
written was used to edit a high school 
annual “Memoriam” for 6 boys from the 
same school, killed almost nistantly in a 
single grade crossing accident. Who can 
be complacent when viewing such evi- 
dence? At what better time and place 
can safe driving and other aspects of 
safe living be taught than in and by our 
schools? 

A thorough “on location” survey 
should be made of the traffic conditions 
surrounding every urban school at fre- 
quent intervals. We must vigorously be- 
gin at home, in our own school plants 
to combat the accident problem. Such 
surveys should be practically continu- 
ous although they may be emphasized 
as annual or semi-annual events. The 
beginning of a semester or school year 
is a particularly suitable time for launch- 
ing such a check-up drive. 

The committee to undertake such a 
survey should be drawn from at least 5 
sources. First, of course, should come 
the principal of the school being studied; 
second, an interested faculty member, 
preferably from the science or social 
science departments; third, the city po- 
lice department should be represented; 
fourth, by all means there should be a 
member from the office of the commis- 
sioner of public works; and last, but not 
least, there should be a student repre- 
sentative on the committee. 


A Suggested List 


This list is intended to be suggestive 
rather than arbitrary. It may also be 
desirable to have members from one or 
more service organizations in the com- 
munity as well as from a leading auto- 
mobile club. In many cases it will be 
well to have the teacher member serve 
as chairman. Whoever is chosen, it is 
essential that he possess tact, initiative, 
and leadership ability. 

Among the points that should be cov- 
ered by the survey some will be physical 
in nature. Others may be solved by edu- 
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ORGANIZING A 
SAFETY SURVEY 


cational treatment. The following items 
may be taken as suggestive: 


I. THE PHYSICAL SURVEY 


1. Are the streets in close proximity to 
the school under direct police supervi- 
sion during the danger hours of morn- 
ing, noon, and after school? 


2. Are roomy and conspicuous pedes- 
trian lanes maintained at all intersections 
adjoining the school grounds and at 
other nearby points where needed? 


3. Do distinctly visible warning signs 
confront the motorist at every approach 
to the school? 


4. If the district is congested and the 
school population is large is the pro- 
curance and maintenance of underhead 
pedestrian crossings, automatic signals, 
etc., a definite part of the administrative 
program? 

5. Is the safety-mindedness of the stu- 
dent-body vitalized by the existence of a 
student traffic corps that has been 
trained to cooperate effectively with the 
police department? 


Il. THE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


1. Does the school definitely educate 
its pupils concerning specific obligations 
imposed by State and municipal traffic 
ordinances? 


2. Are safety assemblies, posters, and 
literature conspicuous in the program of 
the school? 

3. Is training in first-aid provided for 
all pupils? 

4. Is a student traffic corps maintained 
as a vitally functioning unit to promote 
safety morale? 

5. Are characteristic acts, both of vio- 
lation and of merit, clearly defined in the 
school’s teaching program, preferably, in 
ysart at least, by means of an actual 
course in driving instruction? 


What Is Your Score? 


Any city that can score high on a 
check up of these 10 points is doing 
much to obviate traffic fatalities and in- 
juries. It is important that the safety 
survey committee obtain many different 
points-of-view concerning matters that 
are to be analyzed as contributing to or 
detracting from school traffic and gen- 
eral highway safety. The student mem- 
ber of the committee may see danger 
lurking where its presence may not be 
noticed by other members. In some in- 
stances the commissioner of public works 
may take more interest in working with 
such a committee if he is reminded thate 
he may be held personally liable for 
improper sign-posting of streets or from 
accidents resulting from faulty construc- 
tion or maintenance work. 

As to the need for continuous or at 
least annual school traffic safety surveys, 
it will frequently be found that a new 
building has obscured a crossing that 
previously was not to be considered dan- 
gerous; or that the limb of a tree has 
hidden a much-needed warning sign. It 
is held in some states that unless speed 
restrictions and other limitations are 








clearly posted they may n 
enforceable. — legally 


Such a survey as is suggested 
not be in any way expensive but it Need 
indicate a need for spending conside May 
sums of money. Matters of this cen 
closely akin to insurance, a Prote Pe 
that scarcely any of us can afford oe 
without either for our own sa 0 be 


kes 0 
r 
those who are dependent upon us for 





Value of a Life 


As long ago as World War | 0 
government placed a value of $10,009 
upon the lives of each of our soldier 
Today it would be obvious economic fal 
lacy to place the value of a human life 
at anything less than $25,000. Amen 
such as this run into substantial sums 
if even a few lives are lost or rendered 
ineffective due to avoidable accidents 
Many “economies” in this field are ob- 
viously not economies at all, to say 
nothing concerning the burdens of syj. 
fering, grief, and worry that are charge. 
able against neglected preventative ¢. 
fort in connection with almost every ac. 
cident. 


The beginning of a semester or school 
year is a particularly suitable time for 
launching such a check-up drive. The 
saving of a single life or the prevention 
of only one serious accident may repay 
a hundredfold the effort that is ex- 
pended. 


MISSION TALES 


ISSION TALES, a series of 21 illus 

trated booklets by Helen M. Roberts, 
published by Stanford University Press, is 
already widely-known among California 
school people for its excellence and artistic 
merit. 


Perc B. Sapsis, P.O. Box 165; Carmel, has 
put the series in beautiful, 3-tone-color pic 
ture-buckram, oversewed with double end- 
rapers; 7 volumes, 3 pamphlets to a volume, 
chronologically arranged; price about $15 
net, for the entire set. 


Many teachers, school librarians, and ad 
ministrators will desire to obtain the Sapsis 
series of 7 volumes, rather than the 21 
separate booklets. 


Mr. Sapsis has arranged with the Stanford 
Press for the exclusivé right to bind the 
series: all orders and requests for approval 
sets should .go directly to him. 


The Thorne exhibit of European 
rooms in miniature, internationally- 
famous collection of superb replicas, 
is being shown at California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, San Francisco, 
October through December; admis- 


sion free. 

Many California teachers and 
school groups are viewing this unique 
educational group, last shown here at 
the 1939 Exposition; for further in- 
formation address the Educational 
Department of the Museum. 


a 
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“Mechanical powder puff” is this rail car, coating 
a mine passageway with a spray of rock dust. This 
underground “cosmetic,” processed from lime rock, 
into a damp whitish powder, dilutes coal dust and 
safeguards against explosions. Just another one of 
the reasons America’s coal mines are world’s safest. 
























It’s fun finding out about coal! This ancient natural 
resource holds many surprises. To prove it, we've 
prepared a sparkling quiz booklet, full of up-to-date 
facts about coal. Your classes will enjoy it. For free 
copies, just mail the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


° BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


OCTOBER 1948 


hat’s Happened to the Pick and Shovel? 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


In the superintendent's office mine section foremen, 

seated before a map showing miles of mine “streets,” 

discuss supervisory programs for greater safety, bet- 
ter working conditions, increased efficiency. They're 
top sergeants in the world’s most important army of 
supply, America’s progressive coal mines! 











Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S$ 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me ______ free copies of 
Op Kinc Coat Cats A NEw Tune! 






Name 





Stree 
City__ i ey 
TNR CR Sec a 





State... 
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Tailor made 
for trips... 


Thru-Pullman Service 
from 
San Francisco-Oakland 


Los Angeles * Portland 


foe 4 [ 
oe aoe 
f 


No change of cars 
to principal 
U. S. cities 









Our through standard Pullman ser- 
vice, available to many cities, is just 
the thing for business or pleasure 
trips. No change of cars en route. 
You can relax, rest or work on the 
train if you wish. 


THROUGH CARS: 


From San Francisco-Oakland: To New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, Reno, Seattle, Port- 
land, Grants Pass, Los Angeles, 
Eureka (via Northwestern Pacific). 


From Los Angeles: To New York, Chi- 
cago,St.Louis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
New Orleans, Dallas, San Antonio, 
Tucson, Phoenix, Calexico, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Sacramento, Portland, 
Seattle. From San Diego: To Chicago. 


From Portland: To San Francisco, Oak- 

“land, Los Angeles, Coos Bay, Ash- 
land. From Seattle: To San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. 


These cars also provide “‘no change”’ 
Pullman service to many irnterme- 
diate cities, in addition to those 
shown above. 


Through tourist sleeping car, chair 
car and coach service to many points, 
also. 


S-P 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 





we IS SEX EDUCATION? 
| 


By L. E. Haseltine, Head of Science 
Department, Burlingame High School 


ge view of the interest developing in many 
sections over ‘‘sex education,” it might be 
well to take time out and define our terms. 
When the child first learns that living crea- 
tures are of two sorts, male and female, and 
that the two play a part in producing new 
individuals, he has grasped the essential 
meaning of the word “sex.” At the opposite 
extreme are the lurid implications of certain 
types of advertising, some of our movies 
and of too many best-sellers. How’ much of 
the territory between these extremes is em- 
braced by the term “sex education?” 


A more direct designation, such as “Hu- 
man Reproduction,” might be preferable, 
but more important than the title is a con- 
sideration of the content and timing of in- 
struction. Certainly the schools have a duty 
to perform in this area and let us hope it is 
done wisely and well. 

The subject of human reproduction di- 
vides naturally into six aspects, as follows: 
1. Anatomy; 2. Physiology; 3. Hygiene; 4. 
Pathology; 5. Emotions; 6. Ethics. 

Instruction in the first two aspects must 
precede all others and belongs somewhere 
in the top level of the elementary schools. 





This being the age that reproductive organs 
become functional, the desire for knowledge 
is great and should be satisfied. Such in- 
struction should come as an integral part of 
the study of human anatomy and physiology; 
thus the reproductive system would fall 
naturally in its place among other body 
systems. 

Hygiene varies with sex and is the only 
phase of the subject for which there is a 
valid reason to separate the boys from the 
girls. The physical education classes of 
high school provide an excellent place for 
this phase, since the separation is natural 
here. 


The pathological aspect, or study of 
venereal diseases, fits in well with high 
school biology, as does the emotional. The 
latter involves a consideration of the inter- 
play of the sympathetic nervous system and 
endocrine glands; students welcome the 
knowledge which makes them aware of and 
understand the danger inherent in petting. 


Certain ethical aspects have a place in 
high school teaching —in biology classes, 
in courses dealing with social problems, or 
in home economic classes — but the major 
consideration of these problems belongs in 
the collegiate level, where students are 
nearer to marriage age. Marital relations, 
planned parenthood and kindred items might 
be interesting to high school students but 
are probably not fully functional at that 
level. 


It is not my purpose to set the above 
aspects of instruction off into neat packages. 
Rather they should come naturally in es- 
tablished courses. Questions of an ethical 
nature may arise among 7th and 8th graders 
and should be answered; college students 
who do not understand the anatomy and 
physiology of reproduction must be en- 
lightened. 


Nor do I believe that any great length 
of time should be spent on this subject in 
any one group. The notion of a high school 
course on sex education is repugnant to me. 
After a few days discussion on this subject 
students become either bored or morbidly 
curious. Let us plan our program so that 
the necessary instruction is given, not as a 
feature production, but as a series of short 
subjects. 






It is obvious that the presentation of 
part of this subject must be in the h any 
of persons who are well informed in a 
phases. The classroom teacher must feel its 
tirely competent. To call in a speci bod 
from outside makes this instruction a to 
thing different from normal and th ~~ 
precisely what it must not be. on 


Annual fall conference of advisers Cali 
fornia Scholarship Federation, held Octobe, 
16 at Stockton, is the general business ap 
ing of the year at which advisers of th 
schools of all three regions of the Federa 
tion meet to conduct the legal business and 
to determine all matters of eligibility ang 
awards. 
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BUILDING WITH NUMBERS 
ARITHMETIC WORK BOOKS 


By PATTON and YOUNG 


Six brand new arithmetic work books, 
noted for: 


A wealth of carefully-graded drill ma- 
terial; 


Brief but clear process developments; 
Meaningful, life-situation problems; 


Careful coverage of leading courses of 
study; 


Complete accord with the recommen- 
dations of leading modern authori- 
ties; 


Development of reasoning; 
Periodic check-up drills and tests; 


Usability with any good series of 
arithmetic textbooks, 


For best results in your arithmetic 
course we recommend these work books: 





Building with Numbers, Grade 3 


Follow the Signs, Grade 4 
Arithmetic Tool Chest, Grade 5 


How_and Why of Arithmetic, Grade 6 


Arithmetic in Action, Grade 7 


Arithmetic and Life, Grade 8 


















Visit our booth No. 6 at the “School 
of Tomorrow,’’ Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, October 4-9, 1948. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


California Representative: 
J. C. HENRY, Highway Highlands 


Home Office: 
Iroquois Building, Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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CAXTON TITLES 


RECOMMENDED FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


SWEDE HOMESTEAD — By Nancy Mae Anderson 


An unusually sincere picture of pioneer homesteading in northern 
Idaho. 188 pages, 8vo, illustrated 


PICKPOCKET SONGS — By Edna Becker 


Droll and whimsical . . . shy and tender nature poems for chil- 
dren. Sears Frank has captured their moods in his charming 
illustrations. 85 pages, 8vo, illustrated 


GRAINS OF WHEAT — By Marvin C. Dubbe 


The story of a young salesman, discouraged with the East and 
bound by an inferiority complex, who rebuilds his self-respect 
and bankroll by hard work on a dry-land wheat ranch in Wash- 
ington. 190 pages, 12mo, illustrated....... wdeemieuses $2.00 


RUFI — By A. Byron Leonard 


A squirrels life is an exciting and hazardous existence as pre- 
sented in this delightful story, for younger children. Illustrated 
by Walter Yost. 89 pages, 8vo, illustrated 


RANALD MacDONALD — By M. Leona Nichols 

The biography of a Northwest pioneer who had himself cast upon 
the shores of Japan before the country was opened to the world 
by Perry. Woodcuts by William J. C. Klamm. 

176 pages, 8vo, illustrated 


HIDDEN ISLAND — By Anworth Rutherford 


A red-blooded out-of-door story of three boys who explore a 
mysterious wooded swamp and meet with strange, exciting ad- 
ventures. Illustrated by William S. Irish. 

261 pages, large 12mo, illustrated....... cocccece 


AND IF MAN TRIUMPH — By George Dixon Snell 
This novel by the brilliant young author, Snell, is based upon the 
Bennett-Arcane expedition to California. Illustrated by Paul 
Clowes. 217 pages, large 12mo, illustrated 


POLO PALS — By May Hall Thompson 

Young boys and their horses have many an exciting adventure in 
this book for boys and girls. Illustrated by Franklin Hess. 

214 pages, 8vo, illustrated 


BLESSED ARE THEY — By Marjorie Shier Turner 


A charming, short novel about a little girl to whom life is a series 
of sharp and vivid sensations.113 pages, 12mo 


GINGER BLUE — By Charles Morrow Wilson 

A fantastic story of hidden gold, blackamoors and mysterious 
mountain hideouts. The first juvenile of a well-known author. 
Illustrated by Myrtle Sheldon. 

208 pages, 12mo, illustrated .......... CBRE AARIRRE SE 


High School... Travel 


THE WILD GRIZZLIES OF ALASKA — 
By John M. Holzworth 
A scientifically accurate and romantically alluring story of 


Alaskan bears and of the author's experience among them. 
417 pages, 8vo, illustrated 


WANDERING IN FRANCE — By Edward M. Hulme 


The wandering in France of one of America's most celebrated 
scholars. The book reveals the charming character of both the 
country and the traveler. 322 pages, 8vo, illustrated 


| MET THEM ONCE — By George Stewart 


The reminiscences of a celebrated author whose life and travels 
brought him into contact with many strange and significant 
acquaintances. 283 pages, 12mo 


IN ALASKAN WATERS — By Alfred Wolfe 


A fisherman of Puget Sound and Alaskan waters tells the exciting 
story of his everyday adventures. 
196 pages, 8vo, illustrated ......... dadcaeddeeguwaddus $3.00 


HOW STRANGE A THING — By Dorothy Bennett 


A narrative poem with the suspense, interest and swift movement 
of a good detective story. 102 pages, 12mo 


AN INDIAN ODYSSEY — By Marshall C. Keith 


The story of Washakie, the great Shoshone Indian chief . . . told 
in blank verse of unusual clarity and dramatic power. 
BUG Olea AIINS 65 ook bac eckai ccc aj sccaenaa cen 


Wisecllaneous 


ANCIENT GREECE IN MODERN AMERICA — 
By John Robertson Macarthur 


How the “glory that was Greece" has influenced our modern art, 
institutions and thinking ... with the saga of the Olympian gods 
and heroes told completely and entertainingly. 

396 pages, 8vo, illustrated : 


OUT OF THE FOG — By Sara K. Patterson 


Letters from Europe, written before the continent was war 
ravaged. Richly humorous, running commentaries on European 
customs. A complete philosophy for living though our respective 
worlds may crumble. 203 pages, 12mo 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE OF PEDAGOGY — 
By Clara Wilson Sanderson 


A guide to progressive teaching for the modern-minded teacher. 
440 pages, 8vo, illustrated ppeddivadiausacadedceee 


An outstanding list of Americana for high school libraries 
appeared in our advertisement in last month's issue. 


COMPLETE CATALOG WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


ic 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


We 
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MODERN DENTAL 
AUTHORITIES URGE: 


BRUSH TEETH PROMPTLY AFTER EATING! 


Let Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
help you to teach this important practice. 





A Lucky Judy has ‘a better chance for 
sounder teeth because her teacher now 
stresses the need for toothbrushing-with- 
gum-massage after eating. For tooth decay 
increases when food particles are left to 
ferment in the mouth. 

























A More children now visit the dentist regu- 
larly thanks to excellent training. Frequent 
check-ups and prompt dental attention can 
mean healthier teeth for your pupils in 
years ahead. 






‘Teachers report real > 
help from Ipana’s 5- 
Way Plan. With this 
effective material, 
pupils soon adopt 
important dental 
habits. Send for valu- 
able free unit today! 
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Educational Service Dept. ST-108, 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR 
DENTAL CARE. 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


SCHOOL ADDRESS. 





CITY STATE. 
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| 
| 
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GRADE TAUGHT___CLASS ENROLLMENT___ 
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| ALAMEDA COUNTY 





RECENT CHANGES IN NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Clive M. Saiz, Director of 
Placement, California Teachers 
Association 


Bay Section 


SAN MATEO COUNTY 


Clyde Ogden, former district superintendent 


| at Washington union high school, Fresno, was 


e.ected district superintendent of Sequoia union 
high school, Redwood City. 

R. Thor Krogh is the new principal of Se- 
quoia union high school; he held a similar posi- 
tion in Monterey for some years. 

Clarence Burrell has been named assistant to 
district superintendent William Van Voris of 
San Mateo union high school district. 

Joseph D’Anna is principal 
elementary school. 

Stanley Schnepple, former principal, Willow 
school, Ravenswood, has been promoted to the 
superintendency. 

William Herbig, former principal, Woodside 
school, Redwood City, has accepted a_ position 
in the office of county superintendent of schools. 

Richard Holsinger, former principal, Big Bear 
Lake, has accepted principalship of Woodside 
elementary school. 

Curtis Beacock has accepted district superin- 
tendency of Coastside school, Half Moon Bay. 

James Snell, former superintendent of schools, 
Fort Bragg, is the new city superintendent at 
Daiy City. 


LAKE COUNTY 


Ivan Larsen is the new district superintendent 
at Middietown; he was formerly at Kent, Wash- 
ington. He succeeds Harvey Hood, now assistant 
superintendent at Brawley. 

Lawrence White, formerly of Oroville high 
school, was elected principal of Kelseyville union 
high school. 

Arthur Wagner, former teacher, Sutter high 
school, has accepted district superintendency at 
Lakeport. 







school, is principal of Baywood school, Hayward. 
Paul D. Ehret, principal, David E. Martin 


| school, San Lorenzo, has accepted district super- 


| school, Hayward, was elected principal of Warm | 
Springs elementary school. 















| CONTRA COSTA 


intendency of schools, San Lorenzo. C. E. Law- 
son, the former superintendent, has retired. 
Isabel Moseley, former principal, Stony Brook 


James Dent, former principal of Vallejo union 
high school and junior college, is newly-elected 
district superintendent of Mt. Diablo union high 
school. He succeeds Bertha Romaine. 

John Cleary is the new principal of Mt. Diablo 
union high school, Concord; he was formerly 
principal at Livingston. 

Dr. Roger Schulte, formerly of the Berkeley 
school department, was elected district superin- 
tendent at San Ramon union high school, Dan- 
ville; he succeeds George Cooley. 

George Wright, Jr., is the new principal of 
Danville elementary school. 

Thomas Evans, district superintendent of 
schools, Concord, has taken a year’s leave-of- 
absence. Mr. Evans will work in the schools 
of Germany for children of Armed Forces per- 
sonnel. 

James V. Keeler, principal, Bay Point school, 
Port Chicago, will take over the district superin- 
tendency at Concord. James H. Moore, teacher 
in Bay Point school, will take over Mr. Keeler’s 
duties as principal. 

Joseph L. Sheaff, former principal, McKin- 
ley school, San Leandro, has accepted princi- 
palship of Orinda elementary school. 


MARIN COUNTY 


William J. Smith, former supervisor, Marin 
County, has accepted the district superintendency 
of schools, Novato. 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 


Dr. John Cowan has been named vice-principal 
of Manteca union high schobdl. 

Dwight Twist, former principal, Gilroy high 
school, has accepted position as assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, San Joaquin County. 

Harold Whitlock, former vice-principal of Es- 
calon union high school, is principal of the 
school while Paul Rivers is on leave with the 
State Department of Education. 


of Ravenswood, 


Calvin B. Morris, teacher, Hayward elementary 





SOLANO COUNTY 


George P. Chaffey was na inet 
Vallejo union high’ school ‘and jueinciPal of 
after James Dent resigned to go to Con College 
_ Charles R. Hale, vice-principal of Ree: 
Joint union high school, was named oe 
superintendent upon the resignation of natriet 
Sidener who accepted a business position 
Harry Alley, former principal, Rio Vist 
mentary school, has been promoted to the ele. 
trict superintendency, e dis. 


SONOMA COUNTY 


Wesley Walker, former superinten 
Timber, Montana, is the new omnia 
Cloverdale; he succeeds Raymond 
accepted a position in Coalinga 

Robert Hartzell, former district 
at Red Bluff, is now administr 
to Charles Wiggins, 
schools, 

Robert Henderson has accepted the 
ship of Oak Grove school, Graton. 

Charles McAboy, former teacher, Sebastopol 
elementary school, has accepted the principal. 
ship of the Guerneville elementary school. 


at Big 
dent at 
x Sanders who 
junior College, 
superintendent 
ative assistant 
county superintendent of 


Principal. 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
| PROJECT 
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A CARRY-HOME CASE 


Children will take extra pains and greater 
pride in their schoolwork if they have an at- 
tractive bag to carry it home in. To make, use 
heavy white paper 12” x 18”. Fold in half 
crosswise. Bind sides with paper or transparent 
tape. Make rainbow stripes with CRAYOLA 


Colored Wax Crayons. For 
’ handles, make a 6” circle, 
my Wy. fold in half and cut out as 
indicated. Paste inside, al- 
lowing a 1” lap. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco Office: 5 Third St. 
Pac. Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Ask us about FLEXOCA. 


the new art medium 
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GET 
YOUR 
SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


INSIDE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


NOW 


to protect them from 
Wear - Weather - and Abuse 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


WHEREVER YOU ARE! 


Your orders for Library Supplies 
are filled the same day they are 
received, except those manufac- 
tured or printed to order. 


2 Shipping offices 
permit faster 


deliveries 


The Gaylord branch office in Stock- 
ton, California, serves 12 western 
states, Alaska, Hawaii and the Far 
East; the home office in Syracuse, New 
York, serves the remaining states. Each 
office gives the same attention and 
service, regardless of the size of your 


You can always depend 
on Gaylord for BETTER SERVICE! =—-@*rs 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Pam | (es STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Makers of Better Library Supplies 


OCTOBER 1948 


















WINSTON FLASHES 










































































FIRES break out in siz schools every day 
according to statistics released for Fire 
Prevention Week, October 3-9. 




















THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 











“The Schoolmaster is abroad! 
I trust more to him, armed 
with his primer, than I do to 
the soldier in full military ar- 

















ray, for upholding and extend- 
ing the liberties of his country.” 
Lord Brougham (1828) 























BROUGHAM, the word, originates from 
the same Lord Brougham who paid this 
splendid compliment to teachers. THE 
Winston Dictionary includes many 
names which have become common words 
in the English language. Some are volt, 
sandwich, macadam, boycott, silhouette, nic- 
otine, bloomers, epicure, bowdlerize, burke. 

WPT 
FUT-bol! What a beautiful phonetic spell- 
ing the French use for the great American 
sport which attracts millions of fans every 
autumn Saturday afternoon. 

POL 


ALGEBRA will cease to be a bugaboo for 
Johnnie and his harassed parents when 
Daniel W. Snader’s ALGEBRA—ITs MEAN- 


ING AND MASTERY appears in January 
1949. 
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CONTROVERSY over Shakespeare’s au- 
thorship will seethe again this fall when 
Washington, D. C. courts will use infra- 
red X-rays on the Bard’s portraits. Dr. 
Losey’s CoMPLETE SHAKESPEARE (WINs- 
TON, $2.50) is the best single-volume Shake- 
speare available anywhere. 
a 


GEOGRAPHY committee must is the new 
informative 48-page study of the subject 

and of Our NEIGHBORS SERIES, Grades 
3-6. Write Winston FuasHeEs for your 
free copy. 






























































OCTOBER 27 — nine- 
tieth birthday of 
Theodore Roosevelt 
—recalls the ebullient 
Teddy’s*Bull Moose” 
Party split that swung . 
an election to an op- \ . 
osing party. Will his- i ef 
cans pos itself this warion’s oS 
November? 


The Yoh C. Winston Company 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Chicago 16 PNT mee) 
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SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


Nathan Click, former teacher, Alvarado ele- 
mentary school, has been elected principal of 
Mission San Jose elementary school. 

William Middleton, former teacher, San Jose 
city schools, is now principal of San Martin 
school. 

Lloyd Farley, former principal at Esparto, 
= —_— to the principalship of Gilroy high 
school. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY 


H. Gordon White, former coordinator of place- 
ment in Modesto schools, has been named prin- 
cipal of Modesto high school. 

Walter A. Knapp, former welfare and attend- 
ance officer, Merced County, has accepted a 
similar position in the office of the county 
superintendent of Stanislaus County. 

Mrs. Frances Jamieson is principal of Moun- 
tain View school, Ceres. 


Central Section 
FRESNO COUNTY 


Erwin A. Dann, principal of Fresno high 
school, has recently been named assistant super- 
intendent of Fresno schools and head of the 
new junior college in that city. 

Robert Sonneman, district superintendent at 
Parlier, was elected district superintendent at 
Washington high school, Fresno. 

John C. Nevins, vice-principal at Parlier, has 
been promoted to the principalship. 

Waldo Warkentin accepted the principalship 
of Big Creek elementary and high school. 

James Edmonson is the new principal of 
Caruthers union high school; he succeeds Ray- 
mond H. Butzbach, who has accepted a position 
at Junction City, Oregon. 


KINGS COUNTY 


Alexander McLeish, formerly principal of Kel- 
seyville union high school, has been named 
vice-principal of Hanford joint union high 
school. 


MADERA COUNTY 


Carl Lundberg, former principal, Sherwood 
school, Salinas, has accepted the city superin- 
tendency of schools, Madera. 

E. B. Gardner, former city superintendent of 
schools, Madera, has accepted the principalship 
of the Barenda elementary school. 


TULARE COUNTY 


Roy L. Reese, former principal, Penryn ele- 
mentary school, has accepted the principalship of 
the Woodville school. 

Charles Easterbrook, former principal of Pa- 
cific Grove high school, is the newly-elected 
district superintendent at Porterville; he suc- 
ceeds B. H. Grisemer. 


MERCED COUNTY 


Robert Lyon, formerly vice-principal at Wat- 
sonville, is the new principal of Livingston high 
school, . 

Mrs. Grace BuDahn, formerly of Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, will serve Merced, Mariposa and 
Madera Counties as a school psychologist, 

Mrs. Olga B. Leach will become the new at- 
tendance officer in the County Office. Mrs. 
Leach has been a director of child welfare in 
the Taft city school system. 

Miss Lois Bigelow will be general supervisor 
of instruction in the office of the county super- 
intendent, replacing Mrs. Mona Harley who has 
returned to Kansas. Miss Bigelow will offer 
special assistance in music since she was music 
supervisor in Yolo County for two years. 


Central Coast Section 
MONTEREY COUNTY 


Thomas Turner is the new district superin- 
tendent of Pacific Grove school; he succeeds 
Arthur B. Ingham, who retired last winter. 

Wayne Greenfield is the newly-elected prin- 
cipal of Pacific Grove high school; he was 
formerly in the elementary field. 

James Lewis, former vice-principal at Han- 
ford union high school, was elected to the dis- 
trict superintendency at King City. Edward 
Leach was named vice-principal of the same 
school. 

John C. Mann has accepted the district super- 
intendency of schools at Chualar. : 

William C. McIntire is the new principal of 
the Pine Avenue school, Pacific Grove. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY 


Nicholas Nugent, principal of Paso Robles 
high school, was recently named district super- 
intendent at Templeton; he replaces Mrs, Tillie 
Bennett who has accepted a position in Europe. 

Karl Geiselhardt was named to the position in 
the Paso Robles union high school left vacant 





by the resignation of Nicholas 
Claire Hopkins, former princi 
school, is the new district gs 
Arroyo Grande. 
_ J. N. Regier is the newly-elected di 
intendent in San Luis Obispo: 
Charles Teach who has served the 
many years. 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 


L. L. Jones, formerly principal of 
union high school, is the new district super} 
tendent at Watsonville; he succeeds me 
MacQuiddy, retired. Omas 

Ernest E. Crook has been nam 
Watsonville high school. 


North Coast Section 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


W. Harold Farquar, formerly wi 
school district, is the newly-elected oon 
ent of the South Fork unified school district; 
Frank Williams was the superintendent of th 
South Fork high school for years, : 


Nugent, 
Dal of Etna jj 
uperintendent = 
strict Super. 
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district fo, 
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UNIVERSAL LITERATURE 
FOR GRADES 3, 4, 5 anos 


1 Basically Americantexts [J 
1 which include literature [J 
“1 of many other countries. {J 
I M4 

M4 
| THE EMERALD BOOK & 
A GRADE 3 “4 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK %: 
vl GRADE 4 4 
‘1 THE BLUE SKY BOOK &% 
a GRADE 5 4 
fi «THE FIRELIGHT BOOK & 
eS GRADE 6 4 
Al 


1 Artmasterpiecesofmany [{f 
f] Mmations—literary master- 4 
£1 pieces of many periods. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. IN 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK M 
vl i 
Vv . tq 
SOR ERRR Ci Ree (SKEEESS 


Represented by 
G. H. BEEBE 
1200 Cortez Avenue 
Burlingame, California 
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MENDOCINO COUNTY 
Chessall, vice-principal of Ukiah 





SS school, was elected district superin- 
a to succeed the late Charles Fulkerson. 





taadent Lawson, principal of Fort Bragg union 


3 
ame, was elected district superintendent 
Mer James Snell resigned to accept the super- m or an 00 S on Ca 
aiendencY of elementary schools at Daly City. 
1 


. n Nelson, former principal of Leggett 
valley high school, was named principal of Fort 


Brag a. ee ais has been in the to further the professional growth 


aiedien Islands, has been elected principal of 2 
Leggett — —, sisealisintiea as £ + h d d e e + + 
. Erickson, former superintendent a 
=  ciewen is the new superintendent Oo eac ers an a m I n l S ra 0 rs 
Fa fendocino. He succeeds Theodore F, Liefrinck, 
a has accepted a position at Santa Rosa 


junior college. 


Northern Section 


ae AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Farnum Howard, former district superintend- 


















20 ia ee By Harl R. Douglass and Calvin Grieder, University of Colorado. An excellent 
: picture of the American school system, providing a compact body of information 

COLUSA COUNTY and discussion on the functions, organization, problems and future developments 
Grenville Jones is the new principal at Wil- of American education. $4.50 






liams, succeeding Leland Cook, who was elected 
district superintendent at Auberry. Mr. Jones 
was with the Woodland system, 


LASSEN COUNTY ‘THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Lucille Gansberg has been elected supervisor Edited by Harl R. Douglass, with 27 Contributing Authorities. Gathers and cor- 
of elementary schools, Susanville. ; : 7 ° 

relates the new developments in the secondary school curriculum. The various 

MODOC COUNTY chapters have been written by men and women distinguished for leadership in the 
















Franklyn Le Fevre was elected principal of particular fields they cover. ‘ $4.50 
Adin high school, succeeding Vernon,Waterman 
who moved é —_ : tines t 
Grandon usse was named principal o ur- 
rise Valley union high school at Cedarville. He 
ee Soe Sa Pek Se ae TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL 
PLACER COUNTY By Harl R. Douglass and Hubert H. Mills, University of Colorado. Best modern 
aot - . . : . “1.9 . 
Francis G. Burke, former general supervisor, theory and practice on how the high school teacher is to direct his pupils’ learning 
Siskiyou County, has accepted a position as most effectively. Discusses objectives of his teaching, his functions in and outside 
supervisor in the Placer County schools. the school, and his personal welfare. $4.50 






PLUMAS COUNTY 


ee Pe ee eee te THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
cipal of Greenville high school. 
Louis Sowers has been named principal of 

















Quincy high school; he comes from the Monte- By William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut, and Harl R. Douglass. Invaluable 
bello system. Ralph Harmer, district superin- study of prevailing practices in the junior high school’s educational program. 
tendent, will devote full time to administration Suggests and describes improved programs and procedures not yet common in the 


in the county-wide district. 






; typical school. $4.50 
SACRAMENTO COUNTY The above titles are volumes in 
Mrs, Lenore Bravo has been elected general the Douglass Series in Education. 


supervisor, Sacramento County schools. . e 

E, R. Deering, former assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Siskiyou County, has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief of the bureau of school 


accounts, State Department of Education, Sacra- 

mento, ‘ A LOOK AT OUR SCHOOLS 
Stanley Goulard, former principal, Colfax ele- 

mentary school, has accepted a position as as- By Paul R. Mort, Columbia University, and William S. 


sistant district superintendent at Arcade school, , 7 - . 
—_ e Vincent, Pennsylvania State College. Brisk, non-partisan 


Jacob Misfeldt is the new principal of the survey and evaluation of the methods used in our best public 
Washington school, Broderick, schools today. $2.00 


SISKIYOU COUNTY 

















Jon Peters is the newly-elected principal at ‘ CHILD GROWTH THROUGH EDUCATION 
Fort Jones high school in Siskiyou County; he . , ; 
was formerly of Ryderwood high school, Wash- — Effective Teaching in the Modern School 
ington, ‘. ° ° ° 
J. Carl Connor is the new coordinator in the By Gertrude Hildreth, Columbia University. An expert ac- 
office of the County Superintendent of Schools. count of the newer trends which permit children to assume 






dies ta le lag cs Foe more responsibility for their learning. $4.50 


who resigned to go to Arroyo Grande. 


TEHAMA COUNTY THE TEACHER AND HIS WORK 


James Bunker, former principal of Greenville By George Gould and Gerald Alan Yoakam, University of 


high sch y istri intendent ‘ e “ 14 
of the Ret "Blary aa oe Pittsburgh. An overall perspective of public education in its 


Louis R. Frembling has been named principal relation to society, with a realistic appraisal of the nature 


who he formerly was and conditions of the teacher’s work. $3.50 














SUTTER COUNTY 


Robert Johnson, formerly of Sutter union high Descriptive folder on request Order books from 
school, has been named principal of East Nicho- 
laus high school; he succeeds Gordon W. Reische. 








YOLO COUNTY 





Vernon Korstad, former vice-principal of Por- 


tola high school, was elected principal of Esparto The Ronald Press Compan i 
a... ao has been elected gen- 15 IToR Sg 26th AY a1 -5 ad York eR Le 


eral supervisor, Yolo County. 
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CAN 
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THE 
TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 
OF A 
CLASSROOM 















How do you choose films for your 
classroom ? 


By title? By subject matter? By 
whether or not they are interesting? 

None of these is enough. The im- 
portant question good teachers always 
ask is, “What does the film teach?” 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are teaching instruments. Long before 
cameras start shooting an EBFilm, ex- 
perienced educators decide what educa- 
tional concepts will go into it. Every 
episode, literally every shot, is planned 
in advance as a specific learning experi- 
ence for your pupils. Then, EBFilms’ 
unique: motion picture techniques are 
worked out to implant these teaching 
concepts effectively, lastingly. 

The Result? EBFilms do more ac- 


tual teaching per foot of film than any 
other films made. 


When you choose an EBFilm, you 
know it is core curriculum material . . . 
an authentic, forceful teaching tool de- 
signed by educators for educators. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
H. BERNARD SAIT 
272 Marmona Drive, Palo Alto 
EDMUND F. OVEREND 
20140 Malibu Road, Malibu 










FUN WITH POETRY 


By Ronald E. Notley, Marysville; 
Director of Education, Yuba County 


HE desire to create is a normal basic 

emotion in everyone. Whether.this need 
is expressed in the building of a gigantic 
construction project, in the painting of a 
picture; in producing a hook, or whether it 
be shown in the planning of a home, in 
the growing of a garden, in the baking of 
a cake, the basic creative urge may be 
satisfied. 

The elementary schools too often in the 
past have minimized the opportunity for 
free creative writing expression in children. 
This probably is due primarily to the feeling 
of inadequacy to the task on the part of 
many teachers. On the other hand, if we 
could only keep in mind the effervescent 
imagination of children and their tremen- 
dous capacity and desire to express them- 
selves in a self satisfying manner, the prob- 
lem would solve itself. 

An excellent example of the creative 
potentiality of children has been shown by 
a third grade, with the teacher guidance of 
Mrs. Dorothy Loofbourow. This teacher 
certainly does not consider herself a poet, 
nor particularly gifted in the art of creative 
ability, but she definitely has developed the 
free expression of her class in constructing 
really inspirational poems that were centered 
around the pupil's experiences. 


Mrs. Loofbourow’s daily log of accounts 
| starts out in the following manner: 


Oct. 8 — “We had a new aquarium in 
school. We talked about balance; the fish, 
the snail, and the plants. 
“Four Friends” from A. A. Milne in which 
James was a snail. We talked about the 
snail as a Garbage Man. This was the out- 
come: -| 


JAMES THE GARBAGE MAN | 





James, James, what do you do? 
Clean, clean, until I’m through, 
Then I rest in my shell 
Until I hear the garbage bell. 


Oct. 9 — “Richard brought a gold fish 





I read the class | 





| for our aquarium. The children named him 
Goldy and wrote this poem: 


GOLDY 


Goldy is a pretty fish; 
Goldy is what we wish; 

Her fins are long and slender, 
Her skin is gold and tender. | 
The creation of these poems was devel- | 

oped as a class project with the entire group 

contributing words, lines and rhymes. The | 
| teacher would write the poem on the black- | 
| board as the children created it. A concrete | 
|example of the background that was de- 
veloped is shown in the following lesson | 
| taken from the teacher's records. 


| Oct. 17—“Eulys brought a _ tomato| 
'worm. We talked and developed the fol- 
| lowing vocabulary: 








green squirrel 
brown squeal 
dead squaw 
eats squid 
leaves squash 
crawls squirm 
big ‘ 
| long what 
fat whale 
| warm 
| watch 
water 
worm 
| when 
wash 
| waits 
window 
wind 
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to a crisp—but 
no Joss to the owner! 


These are the ashes of National City 
Bank Travelers Checks destroyed in a 
fire. The owner received a prompt refund 
in full. 


It’s grand assurance to know that when 
you carry NCB Travelers Checks your 
funds are completely safe from loss or 
theft. 


They’re as readily spendable as cash 
everywhere. Hotels, shops, rail, air and 
steamship lines know that NCB Travelers 
Checks, backed by The National City 
Bank of New York, protect them just as 
they do you. 


You sign NCB Travelers Checks once* 
when you buy them—and a second 
time** when you spend them. They are 
good until used. Cost only 75c per $100. 
In denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100. 


Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECK 





BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Fst in World Wide Banking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SQUIRMY, THE TOMATO WORM 


We have @ big, fat, green tomato worm, 
He can squirm and squirm and squirm, 


eats like a pig | 3 
ee ell he is big, big, big. 


Far training is a very important phase of 
the reading program. The child's auditory 

rception is sharpened by rhyming words 
as he develops the consciousness of word 
beginnings and endings. 

Other poems were created throughout the 
semester with equal success. The poems 
were copied by the pupils and placed into 
individual binders. Following is some more 
of the poetry created around their experi- 


ences: 
OUR SPIDER 


There was a little spider, 
He lived in a jar; 

His legs were so long, 
They stood out quite far. 


HOMER 


Homer is a pigeon, 
He lives in a barn. 
He climbs on the hay, 
And flies to the farm. 


OUR POTATO BUG 


Our potato bug is big and strong, 
He has six legs brown and long, 

He eats potatoes and makes them die, 
So we can’t find them to fry. 


CRAWDY 


Crawdy is a crayfish, 
He lives in a dish, 
He grabs and he pinches, 
But he misses me by inches. 


* * 


HIGH SCHOOL CYCLOTRON 
EL CERRITO Cyclotron is the title of 


an excellent and interesting 5-page illus- 
trated article by Benjamin V. Siegel and 
Richard C. Sinnott, published in Physics 
Today magazine, August, 1948. This new 
monthly periodical, now in its initial vol- 
ume, is issued by American Institute of 
Physics, 57 East 55th Street, New York 
TN. 

El Cerrito High School in El Cerrito, 
Contra Costa County, nestled between Rich- 
mond and Berkeley, has a noteworthy de- 
partment of physics. Four of the high school 
boys there built a cyclotron, one of the 30 
cyclotrons in the entire world: Mr. Siegel, 
physics instructor, supervised this remark- 
able project; Mr. Sinnott, a former student 
of his, also helped on the project. 

A second article, High Voltage High 
School, dealing with the work done recently 
by the students at El Cerrito on advanced 
techniques of voltage generation, will appear 
in an early issue of the same journal. 


* * 


CONSERVATION FILMS AVAILABLE 


HE U. S. Forest Service furnishes mo- 

tion-pictures to schools upon request; 14 
subjects ‘are available, chosen for their teach- 
ing value. 


. Conservation of various natural resources 


is covered — water, forests, soil, grass, wild- 
life, and recreation values. All films are 
16mm with sound; 9 are in color; no obso- 
lete pictures are included. 

Most are suitable for 5th grade and above; 
a few are for special groups; no rental is 
charged, but user pays transportation both 
Ways; time limit is 10 days in possession. 
For short descriptive list of subjects and 
directions for obtaining these films, drop a 
card to Division of Information & Educa- 
tion, U. S. Forest Service, 630 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco 11. Just say, “Please 
send me your new film list.” 
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WHY are th 
Cie Jonny sons 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS - 











These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 












Row, Peterton and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 











Teachers 7 


SAVE YOURSELF TIME AND RESEARCH 
by using the world's daily newspaper — 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Here are some of the Monitor's daily helps for teachers: 

"State of the Nation" — a front-page column on the Home Front... 
Exclusive, eye-witness dispatches from the Monitor's globe-circling 
correspondents . . . Education Page — professional slants on teaching 
.. Daily Features Page —natural science column, vocabulary building 
features . . . Children's and Young Folks’ columns of stories, crafts, 
games . . . The Home Forum with pictures, poetry, excerpts from 
classic and modern writings. Colorful Magazine Section on people 
and places. 












Use this coupon now and have the Monitor's exclusive news and 
features to save yourself time and research in your teaching. Special 
School Offer —9 months for $6.50. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

| am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to The Christian Science 
Monitor at the special school rate. 
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THE 2ist ANNUAL SERIES 


SCHEDULE FOR 
OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER 















































AMERICA, THE CRUCIBLE 

(Period A) 

Oct. 7 —Songs and Stories of 
the Sea 

Oct. 14—Amerindian Myth and 
Music 

21— English Ballads in 

America 

Oct. 28—Spanish California’s 
Music 

Nov. 4 —Music of the 
Aframericans 

Nov. 18—French-American Music 































































































TEACHER’S MANUAL — FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards are 
being sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards write to Standard School 
Broadcast, San Francisco 20, Calif. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from Page 12) 


the radiator in my various schoolrooms, 
trying to keep warm, but no more! When 
we enter our new room, it is like a warm 
summer day. There is absolute evenness in 
the distribution of heat throughout the 
room. The secret of this comfort lies under 
the linoleum floor where, imbedded in con- 
crete, are networks of pipe carrying hot 
water. I can’t understand why the floor 
doesn’t get uncomfortably warm, but it 
doesn’t. 

The array of conveniently-placed cup- 
boards and shelves are a schoolmarm’s de- 
light. There is a place for everything. The 


shelves fit the paper—all sizes. There is a © 


wonderful built-in book-shelf with a door 
to keep out the dust, built-in shelves where 
the children’s lunchboxes hide out of sight, 
and where playground equipment can be 
kept. In one recess are two tool-chests, each 
equipped with a vice, a drawer for nails and 
smaller tools, and a large compartment for 
the saw and larger implements. 

Among the most intriguing features (in- 
triguing to both the children and myself) 
are the sliding bulletin-boards. Running 
along one width and length of the room 
are bulletin-boards. Presto! Chango! Slide 
them back and you have blackboards under- 
neath. The children get such a thrill when 
I expose work that has been hiding under 
the bulletin-boards. 

To give an idea as to ‘size, there are 32 
desks in our room, and we still have space 
at the back to do folk-dancing. In one 
corner is a shiny white sink with a chrome 
soap-receptacle and a towel-dispenser. This 
is most convenient for painting or clay 
clean-up. 

The coloring of our room is a symphony 
in pastels: pale yellow, green-blue, and off- 
white. 

I have tried to describe the most im- 
portant features of our new room. I haven't 
yet mentioned where this ideal classroom is, 
nor the stream of visitors that come through 
our doors each week—superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, teachers. They have 
heard about these dream rooms (there are 
7 in all) and have come to view them 
probably with their own building programs 
in mind. 


E, in the new rooms at La Canada 

Elementary School, feel that our ad- 
ministration in producing such ideal class- 
rooms must have realized that no teacher 
could keep from doing inspired teaching in 
such inspiring surroundings. 


* % % 


Among the Californians who were speak- 
ers at the Third National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents at 
Milwaukee, September 30-October 2, were 
John S. Carroll, C. C. Carpenter, George 
Geyer, Vaughn D. Seidel, Fred Zannon, 
Jesse Stockton, Bryan O. Wilson, Hal D. 
Caywood. 


The Teaching Load and School Costs is 
the title of a notable article in American 
School Board Journal, July 1948, by Thelma 
E. Dawes, a California teacher at Visalia. 
Her article is based upon her study of the 
teaching load and school costs in the Visalia 
Uftion High School District, an unpublished 
masters thesis, Stanford University, 1947. 
The Almack Teaching Load Formula, a new 
formula, is used for the first time. 


MENDOCINO TEACHERS 
WORKSHOP 


By Berniece Batterton, Ukiah 


— home from a secluded 
Workshop in the redwoods of 
cino County, 135 teachers are look 
ward to returning next year to a 
summer educational session. 


Teachers 
Mendo- 
Ing for. 

UNIque 


This year’s two-weeks of classwork and 
research, was the second sponsored b 
County School Superintendent John W. 
Taylor in Mendocino Woodlands, a part 
of the $1,000,000 summer recreation park 
built by WPA in 1938 and now un 


Be der sy 
pervision of the State Division of Forestry 


In beautifully-constructed cabins, of rustic 
peasant Europe style, with fireplaces and 
ornamental porticos, they enjoyed family 
life with their children. Some of them took 
their pets; ate in the central dining-room: 
and paid only $15 a week for their accom. 
modations, including meals. 


Recreation had a background of the edy 
cational theme and included an open forum 
on World Understanding Through Cultural 
Education. Folk-dancing, card-parties, song. 
festivals provided lighter entertainment, 


Parents were invited from the town of 
Mendocino for one evening when Dr. Ralph 
Eckert, chief of the parent education divi 
sion of the State Department of Education, 
showed the film Human Life and lectured 
on sex education. 


A rustic outdoor amphitheater with a 
stage of redwood blocks and adzed logs in 
tiers for seats, provided a location for plays 
and skits, including one highly-entertaining 
amateur night. Volley-ball, swimming, hik- 
ing and fishing were outdoor recreations, 

Dr. Robert Rhodes of San Jose State College 
was instructor in science; John Lewis, Hum- 
boldt State College, conservation. Mr. and Mrs, 
Francis (Beth) Noel of the state department of 
education directed audio-visual education studies 
with equipment so complete that teachers had to 
be coaxed out of the classroom at bedtime. 
Winifred Van Hagen of the state department 
was physical education instructor; Mrs. Irene 
Schoepffle, of Orange County, supervised music; 
Mrs. Florence Hart, art; Jane Sherrod, arithme- 
tic; Harry Griffith, Humboldt State College, 
directed teacher training; Harry Sheldon, soil 
conservation, and Paul Furbush, forestry. 


Mrs. Hard is with Riverside City Schools; 
Miss Sherrod, an arithmetic specialist with a 
commercial institution; Harry Sheldon from the 
state agricultural and Paul Furbush from the 
state forestry departments, 


* * 


CALIFORNIA STUDENT-TEACHERS 


Catal year, April 1947, Fresno State Col- 
lege chapter of CSTA worked up a 
new activity for their members, namely the 
collection of toys, games, books, etc., to be 
used for the children under treatment for 
spastic paralysis. Boxes were placed in 
prominent locations around the campus to 
collect these items. 


Are there other chapters which could send 


in news regarding their projects? We would 
be interested in telling the other chapters 
of your success. 


UCLA and USC chapters of CSTA are 
planning to house delegates and representa’ 
tives during the December meeting in Los 
Angeles. Co-chairman of the state housing 
committee is Richard Carlisle of UCLA. 
He plans to make a detailed report through 
the CSTA newsletter. Until then hold your 
inquiries. — Richard H. Bartels, secretary, 
San Jose. 
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2c. Progress Toward Improved Classroom 
Environment. Includes factors for visual 
and physical comfort of the child, full-color 
“before-and-after” cuts on rehabilitation of 
classrooms; also list of reference books on 
fundamentals of light and seeing, classroom 
lighting and child development. American 
Seating Company. 


3c. Ten Rules for School Bus Safety — a 
poster 18” x 24” — is a new idea with ani- 
mated cartoons by Don Herold to illustrate 
safety rules for bus riding pupils. One poster 
to a school. Superior Coach Corporation. 


12c. Complete 5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health unit in grades 1-6. Teachers manual 
outlines program and provides helpful dia- 
gram showing proper tehcnique for tooth- 
brushing; cardboard model of a set of teeth 
for demonstration; daily care score-sheets; 
and giant class certificate, in addition to a 
basic wall-chart, “Why Do ‘Teeth Ache?” 
Bristol-Myers. 4 


13c. Questionario Game is not an intelli- 
gence test, but a game with an educational 
motive. It is divided into 9 groups, accord- 
ing to ages, with 50 questions for each age 
group. Correct answers are given on the 
reverse side of each question page. F. E. 
Compton. 


14c. Four DeVry Education Bulletins. 
No. 1, “The use of motion-pictures during 
the past 20 years.” No. 2 “Suggestions for 
organizing student operator's club for pro- 
jected teaching aids department.” No. 3 
“Suggestions for organizing a functioning 
audio-visual teaching aids department.” No. 
4, “Suggestions for effective techniques of 
utilizing motion-pictures in the classroom.” 


15c. Quick Reference Folder of classroom 
films, classified according to subject matter 
for a single teaching problem or for a 
school-wide teaching program. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 


16c. Named Passenger Trains is a list: of , 
trains in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico which are identified by names. Gives 
points of origin. and destination of each 
train, railroads over which it runs, and other 
information. Grade 5 and up. Association 
of American Railroads. 


17c. Food Habits of Children. A report 
on how children eat and what schools can 


do to correct faulty eating habits. General 
Mills. 


USE THIS COUPON 
OR A SHEET OF PAPER 


State Teachers Magazines, 

307 North Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in ' 


the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item checked. 


2c. 8c. 12c. 18¢. 


Subject taught 
VON Gl) GUO Re oe tenes 
School address....................-+-+. 


Enrollment: Boys 
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The Dollar Isn’t What It Used To Be 


And so the need for wise spending of it is more important 
than ever before. Goodman-Moore’s Economics in Everyday 
Life, newly Revised, offers: 

... An up-to-date economics that develops wiser consumers 
and better citizens. Included are such timely topics as atomic 
energy, postwar housing, the U. N., new social legislation, etc. 

... An exceptionally teachable economics — simply written 
and with 54 special Aid-to-Study Charts developed by the 


authors. 


Economics in Everyday Life, Revised 


‘ 


Off the Job 11 Weeks — 
but T. C. U. Was 
"On the Job” 


***A friend in need is truly 
a friend indeed.’ That is 
what the T.C.U. was to me 
when I fell and met with an 
injury that caused me to re- 
main in the hospital eight 
weeks. Then I was unable to 
go back to my teaching for 
three more weeks. I am 
deeply grateful to T.C.U. for 
speeding a much needed 
check to me and continuing 
to do so until I was able to 
be on my own again.”’— Miss 
Lily R. Whitfield, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


GOODMAN 
MOORE 


Write for circular No. 476 


GINN AND COMPANY 


260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3 


-»- Under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


—in case of Sickness, 
Accident or 
Quarantine 


With everything else going up in price it is 
good to know that you can still get T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection for less than a nickel a day. 
For that small amount you can still enjoy all 
the benefits of being under the famous T.C.U. 
Umbrella. You still get the most liberal cash 
benefits T.C.U. has ever given. 


Protect Your Pay Raise! 
If you received a pay-raise the past year, or are about to get 
one, set aside just a little of it to protect you against losing 
all of it or more, through sickness, accident or quarantine. 
Send the coupon. Get all the facts without obligation. No 
agent will call. You alone decide. See for yourself what it 
means today to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
2193 T.C.U. Bldg. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ‘tincoin 8, Nebr. 


oe FREE INFORMATION COUPON ©*"*""""" 


To the T.C.U., 2193 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 
tection. Send me full details without obligation. 
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THE OLD DISTRICT SCHOOL 


A JOURNEY INTO THE PAST 














By Ernest G. Bishop, Teacher, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena; 
Frank R. Walkup, Principal 

















DEAR EDITOR: 





Play and exercise. One of our 





























Crowded, as we are, in the Modern writers declares that the 
Brick and concrete canyons of Antisocial acts of boys — vandalism 
Cities, we think of the fate of And thieving — are a protest at 
Children, full of the sap and Being hedged and cramped in small 
Energy of growing animals, confined City spaces instead of having a 

And restricted to small areas for Broad countryside to roam over and 























\ USED BY THOUSANDS... 
| Needed by Millions! 
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A skillful blend of scientific teaching techniques in the 
first modern speller for advanced students . . . leads to 
mastery of basic vocabulary, of methods for word study, 
and of key words in 37 special fields of study. 


Gateways to Correct Spelling 


by Dr. Fred C. Ayer is the only speller that: 





























4 Uses new psychological methods of teaching 
Write today for Uses the whole-word, hard-spot method 
Contairtis a basic dictionary 
your FREE copy Presents spelling demons with remedial exercises, memory 
of the 96-page aids, and visuad drills 


Steck catalog. Price: $1.32 (Less Usual Discount) 
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Announcing from the 
CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 




















New 
































HEALTH AND - THIRD-GRADE 
PERSONAL 


aera tom ' SOCIAL 
: STUDIES 
MENT PRIMER NUMBER READINESS BOOK 


by Gray, Baruch, 
Montgomery 























by Riess, Hartung, Mahoney by Gray, Hanna, 
Anderson 














For information about these latest additions 
to the Curriculum Foundation Series, write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 186 W. Waverly Drive, Pasadena 2, Calif. 
AND COMPANY 533 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 



































To satisfy the urge for action. 

It seems that most of the area set 
Aside for a school is largely taken 
Up by buildings, leaving limited 
Space on expensive property for 
Play and games. In contrast, | often 
Think of that rugged pioneer 
Institution of elementary learning 
The old district school, an unassumin 
Building placed on a large acreage of 
Land, with room for young barbarians 
To romp at their hearts’ content. 
The average school yard was grass- 
Grown except where generations of 
Restless feet had worn the ground 
Bare. Gracing the expanse of sod 
Was an occasional tree planted on 
Arbor Day. On the afternoon 
Of that day school would be 
Dismissed, and teacher and flock 
Would trudge to the woods for a 
Sapling to set out as a reminder 
Of the occasion. Into the hole, 
Before the elm or maple was planted 
Would be tossed a bottle containing ' 
The names of all concerned. 

The interior of the school was 
Innocent of the comforts and 
Conveniences found today. There 
Was central heating against the 
Cold of winter —a .huge stove in 
The center of the room, stoked 
With wood or coal, radiating an 
Aura of warmth that did not reach 
The chilly corners. I recall 
Reading in the register of one school 
An entry repeated several times: 
“No school today, stove smoked.” 
Draughts blew in from faulty 
Door and window frames and up 
Through chinks in the splintery floor. 
Dingy, uncurtained windows looked 
Out on an expanse of fields, orchards, 
And sometimes woodlands, the landscape 
Offering more promise than the drab, 
Cheerless room, whose bare walls 
Were occasionally broken by a 
Picture cut from a magazine. 

Benches were hard, and the desks 
Were a mosaic of initials cut by 
Generations of children. Books were 
Dull, uninspiring, and a weariness 
To the flesh and mind of the 
Learner. A few supplementary texts 
Might be found gathering dust on a 
Barren shelf. There was much memory work, 
And pedagogues were exacting. Reciters 
Marched to the front and sat on a long 
Bench for lessons while children of 
The other 7 grades made their 
Preparation. One of my teachers 
Kept the room in tow by 

Heaping erasers on her desk and 
Tossing them with unerring 
Accuracy at any culprit whose 

Mind wandered from his assignment. 
The game called for the victim 

To return the eraser to the 
Teacher's desk for another try. 

One feature I well remember was 
The daily spelldown, all toeing a 
Crack in the floor and trying to 
Keep at the head of the class. 

Fifty years ago the germ theory had 
Not penetrated the hinterlands. 
Thirst was quenched from a pail of 
Water pumped from a farmer’s well, 
And all drank from the same tin 
Dipper. The familiar odor was a 
Composite reek of old wood, 

Chalk, and grubby, soiled books. 
Good roads and schol buses have 
Made possible the consolidated school, 
And the old, one-room schools have 

Largely fallen into disuse, the 
Yards weed-grown and neglected, the 
Buildings themselves haunted by 
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and old memories. Whittier’s 


sage “A ragged beggar sunning” — 


iption. 
, an apt descrip 
, It would be interesting to 


Know the number of men and women 
That have been a force in American 
Life who are products of the old 

District school. After all, modern 
Housing and plumbing cannot alone 
Turn out a socially-approved product. 
There’ must be something else, deep 
Within the learner, if he is to develop 
The potentialities within him. 


* % a 


SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE 


ACRAMENTO State College began its 

second year of operations September 13, 
with a staff of more than 30 full-time teach- 
ers. Only upper division courses are being 
offered, since the institution is temporarily 
housed on the campus of Sacramento Junior 
College; the junior college serves as the 

division unit. 

rhe State College, under separate admin- 
istrative control, is assigned by law to the 
jurisdiction of State Director of Education 
Roy E. Simpson. The college therefore is 
being administered, in the same manner as 
the other California State Colleges, under 
immediate supervision of Associate Super- 
intendent Aubrey A. Douglass. 

Teacher Education, one of the most im- 
portant functions of the college, is attract- 
ing a relatively large number of students. 
The college, however, offers degree cur- 
ricula in various liberal arts fields, as well 
as in teacher education. Some 200 students 
are expected to receive their degrees next 
June. — Guy A. West, Acting President. 





* *# #8 
Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Materials, edited by Fowlkes and 
Morgan, now appears in a splendid big 5th 
edition, July 1948. This valuable and thor- 
cughly indexed book comprises 1,338 titles; 
no duplicates; 620 new titles. Nationally 
recognized because of its merit, this guide 
1s widely used in California schools. Address 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin; price $4.50. 


* * 
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The Junior Town Meeting League 
In California 


By Watt A. Long, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco 


UNIOR Town Meeting League, an inter: 

national organization, fosters the discus- 
sion of current affairs in public, private 
and parochial schools. It has given assistance 
to school administrators and teachers in the 
cevelopment of their programs of discus- 
sion of current affairs by high school stu- 
dents. Purpose of the League is to help 
boys and girls now in classrooms become 
proficient in the skills of inquiry and dis- 
cussion and through these to develop habits 
ol listening and reading. 

The League provides materials designed 
to assist teachers in carrying on good class- 
room discussion, and available on request 
at the League Headquarters, 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus 11, Ohio. 

Interested teachers may become members 
of the League by writing a letter to the head- 
quarters; there are no membership fees nor 
assessments, as the League's activities are 
carried on from endowment funds. 

Over 100 California teachers, school ad- 
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ministrators and radio broadcasters are now 
affliated with the League. 

Forum Honor Club of Sacramento High 
School, Oakland Forensic League of Oak- 
land Senior High School and Teen Age 
Forum of Pleasant Valley School, Camarillo, 
are afhliated with the League. Since the 
League in patterned somewhat after the 
Town Meeting of the Air, the discussions 
carried on by high school students are 
frequently released over school-owned or 
commercial radio stations. Station KSDJ of 
San Diego has carried a Junior Town Meet- 
ing of the Air each Tuesday, 6-6:30 p.m. 
All high schools in both the county and city 
Participate in these panel discussions. Two 
junior colleges also provide panels when 
they are requested. San Bernardino High 
School presents a forum discussion every 
Tuesday evening from 6:30 to 7 p.m. over 
Station KFXN of San Bernardino. Radio 









































Will your new home be old electrically the day 





Station KQW of San Francisco carries a 
radio forum similar to the Junior Town 
Meeting League with students from the Bay 
area, high schools and junior high schools 
participating. 

There have been a number of transatlantic 
Junior Town Meeting League broadcasts 
with students from the United States dis- 
cussing current problems with students from 
England, Canada, the Philippine Islands 
and the Canal Zone. The materials pro- 
duced by the League have been used in the 
Second Military District in the United States 
Zone of Occupation in Germany to present 
a picture of democracy to the German youth. 
Several members of the League have been 
taken to Europe to assist in establishing dis- 
cussion groups among the high school stu- 
dents of Germany and Austria which are 
patterned after the Junior Town Meeting 
League plan. 

















you move in? Not if it-bears the sign of the times 
— the Certified Adequate Wiring emblem. 

That emblem is tangible evidence of electrical 
adequacy; it guarantees that nothing has been 
overlooked or neglected in the wiring plans; it 
protects your investment by providing added value 
for loan or re-sale purposes. 

Certified Adequate Wiring costs little more than 
an inferior job, but insures abundant outlets, 
switches and circuits of large enough wire for the 
efficient operation of all the electrical equipment 
you may wish to add in the years to come. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


1355 Market Street, San Francisco 3 














LEARN TO DRAW! 


WITTE'S NEW PROGRESSIVE METHOD 
44 EASY LESSONS = 
IN BOOK FORM 
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“SELF EXPRESSION with ART 
5121 W. Adams Bivd., L.A. 16, Calif. 








A PROJECT IN SHARING 
By Ruth Snyder, Los Angeles 


nS and girls at Berendo, Los An- 
geles City, enjoy privileges which 
broadens their interest from their own 
community relationships to international 
activities. 

This project, a Junior PTA, was 
founded in 1946 by Clara Foglesong. She 
realized that a great opportunity lay 
unused in the adult PTA which could 
help boys and girls to become better 





VICTOR-HILL CO. 


Distributors for 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 
A Division oF . 
CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
53 California Street - Phone YUkon 6-5629 
San Francisco 11, California 
WE OFFER COMPLETE FACTORY 
SERVICE TO ALL USERS OF VICTOR 
CAMERAS: AND PROJECTORS. 
May we have the pleasure of demon- 


strating to you any of the following 
items: 


VICTOR ‘Prosecron $385.00 
VICTOR Prosecror $489.00 
SONOMASTER 

RECORD PLAYER $149.50 


Let us demonstrate and explain to you 
the superior qualities and the tremen- 
dous values offered by Victor today. 








citizens and more understanding future 
citizens. 

The set-up of the organization is very 
simple, yet most direct in its carry-over 
from the adult to the child interests. The 
home rooms have PTA captains who in 
turn make up the Junior PTA Board. 
The offices are identical with the ex- 
ception of the treasurer. There is no 
need for a treasurer and no dues are 
paid, as a child automatically becomes a 
member of the Junior PTA when he has 
secured an adult membership in the com- 
munity. Hence, every child is a member 
of the Junior PTA. 

In the Junior PTA the children do all 
the organization work and learn to co- 
ordinate with other groups. The Board of 
Directors of the Junior PTA decide the 
policies and projects to be undertaken. 
The children carry the messages home 
to the parents as to the time and place 
of the meetings. They help at the meet- 
ings by serving as ushers, taking part 
in programs, and securing the names and 
addresses of those parents, who are pres- 








COURSE IN for 
PHONIC TEACHER and 
MOTHER 
Teach effectively with easy, new phonics 
method, nationally acclaimed. 

Step by step lessons include all simple 
phonic principles. Used in all grades. En- 
tertainingly presented, Price $2.25 postpaid. 

Order “Your Child Can Learn to Read” 

By Margaret McEathron 
READING HOUSE 
3631 West Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 





REDMAN SERVICE 


For the Laboratory 
kkk 


CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories, 
Furniture - Apparatus - Biological Specimens 
and Chemicals. 
uotations supplied on request 


Q . 
REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 































quickly and efficiently. 


bution to better teaching. 





TEACHERS PREFER THESE... 

The new Cram “graded” Maps and Globes . . 
made to fit the intelligence levels of the different grades. Maps and Globes 
that are Simplified — and tell the essential geographical story more easily, 


When you examine the new Cram Simplified Political Maps, Simplified 
Landtype-Cultural Maps, Simplified Globes and other outstanding new 
teaching aids, we are sure you will agree with us— and with the many 
educators who are now using them — that they represent a real contri- 


At your request, a Cram representative will call and survey your present 
map equipment, then furnish you with a written inventory of each room, 
together with his recommendations concerning new equipment. There is 
no charge for this service and no obligation. 


Cram’s West Coast Representative: 


MR. J. A. OWENS 


1854 Redesdale Avenue - Los Angeles 26, California 
Phone: NOrmandy 1-1614 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


Geographical Engravers and Publishers since 1867 


730 East WASHINGTON STREET - 










. superior teaching aids 
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ent, for the attendance roll of the aq 
secretary. ult 

By means of a pupil, parent and teach 
er participation toward a unified pur. 
pose, the membership in the adult PTA 
at Berendo has increased from 464 me 
bers in 1945 with school enrollment oj 
920 pupils to a membership of 1266 ; 
1947 with a school enrollment of 803 
pupils. 

These figures show that the percent. 
age of PTA memberships rose from 50 
in 1945 to 156.7% in 1947 with the Junioy 
PTA in action. 

At present the enrollment in the PTA 
in the United States is approximately 
4,000,000. If there were a Junior PTA 
in every school the membership could 
easily reach 20,000,000, inasmuch as the 
Junior P.T.A. motto is “A PTA Member 
in Every Home.” 

The boys and girls are very enthusj- 
astic about their Junior PTA activities. 
They work, plan and enjoy projects with 
adults and their own age mates that 
would be a credit to any adult organiza- 
tion or group. 

At the beginning of the 1947-48 school 
year, a paper drive was held from which 
$400 was made. The money was divided 
between the Student Body fund and the 
PTA fund to help the less fortunate 
and needy children in the district. 


The next project was one in which 
the World Friendship Club participated. 
A benefit show, the picture, Danny Boy, 
was given and admittance was by a par- 
cel of food or 14 cents, the cost of send- 
ing one pound of food to Europe. A 
total of 958 parcels of food and $57.58 
was turned in. Forty boxes averaging 21 
pounds in weight were prepared for ship- 


ment to the Rudolph Steiner Schools in : 


the English, French and U. S. Zones in 
Germany. 


The parents came to_ school and 
packed the boxes. The office practice 
class prepared the labels and letters. The 
boys and girls wrapped the boxes. A 
former Berendo student, now in medical 
school, took the boxes to the post-office 
for mailing. Thus it was, from the be- 
ginning to end, a project of true parent, 
pupil and teacher participation. 


After Christmas 28,000 holiday cards 
were collected and distributed to the 
Naval Base at San Diego, Sawtelle Sol- 
diers Home, the Birmingham Hospital, 
the Orthopedic Hospital and Juvenile 
Hall. At these places the children and 
patients have made beautiful scrap books, 
hospital bed-screens, place-cards and 
book-marks. 


Thrift is a major theme with the 
Junior PTA. They have collected 2200 
comic books to be sent to veterans hos- 
pitals. They have also engaged in a 
used-fat campaign, from which they 
realized $22 to help them buy musical 
instruments. ; 


At no time has any child been pres- 
sured into contributing, nor at any time 
has any child been kept from participat- 
ing or giving in whatever way he could. 
This project has brought the home and 
community more closely together by 
having a PTA member in every home. 


The children have acquired a “feeling 
of belonging to” and “doing something 
for’ the school and community. They 
are learning to give of themselves, con- 
sideration for others and of the joys 
about them so that others might have 
a more pleasant world. This last is in- 
estimable in the value of gaining Good 
Will in this world of today and the fu- 
ture. 
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THE NEWSPAPER IS A TEXT 


By Erwin A. Decker, Director of Guidance, Madera Union High School; 


Former 


: ADERA High School is only one of 
Me voy secondary schools in California 
faced with the prablem of “doing some- 
thing” about the lack of reading ability 
predominant among entering high school 


students. 

Madera has taken a step toward solving 
this problem in the following way: Through 
the cooperation of the Madera City and 
County School Superintendents, each 8th 
grade student was given a battery of achieve- 
ment tests just prior to graduation from 
rammar school and the results were for- 
warded to the high school guidance depart- 


ment. 

On the basis of these scores, and other 
available information, incoming freshmen 
were directed into homogeneous English 
classes. All Freshmen English classes were 
divided into high and low groupings and 
the course-of-studies for each group was ad- 
justed to the ability ,of the class members. 


In addition, all freshmen falling below the 
8th grade level in reading ability were re- 
quired to take Social Studies for the first 
year. This course is a combination orienta- 
tion, civics, and remedial reading class, with 
5 sections scheduled in order to accommo- 
date the 150 students who were required to 
take this course. 


It became quite apparent, early last fall, 
that no single textbook could be used in 
any of the sections and still maintain read- 
ing interest. In order td increase vocabu- 
lary, comprehension, and reading speed it 
was decided, therefore, to use daily news- 
papers as a text. 


The theory was that if these students 
were to be stimulated to the extent of de- 
siring to read, it was necessary to first sell 
them the idea that reading was required dur- 
ing adult life and to furnish material in 
which the continuity would extend beyond 
the classroom period. Arrangements were 
made with each of the two Madera news- 
papers, the News and the Tribune, to de- 
liver 35 copies of their papers each day 
during alternate months. Because of the 
educational nature of this experiment both 
papers agreed to render this service for $10 
a month, one paper being furnished during 
October, the other during November and 
thus alternating to provide variation in style 
and editorial comment for study. 


A New Approach 


This new approach to remedial reading 
has proven of value. The normal procedure 
is to allow the students to read whatever 
they desire for 5 or 6 minutes of the class 
period. Naturally the comics are read first 
but the rest of the news is also absorbed. 
Then oral reading of editorials, or political 
news follows and the students become’ fa- 
miliar with names of contemporaty leaders, 
something not found in any text, and local 
civic news is discussed. 

New words are studied for spelling and 
there is no need to convince the students 
that these words should be learned because 
they have visible proof that they are used 
in everyday affairs. Games are played; one 
in particular has proven of great interest 
to the students. They are allowed 5 minutes 
to read a given page and then the news- 
Papers are placed out of sight and the 
teacher asks 10 questions based on the read- 
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ing. The students write the answers and 
then check the newspapers to correct their 
responses. They compare results and actu- 
ally leave the classroom discussing these 
questions and answers and sincerely enjoy 
participating in this activity. 


If these children do any reading during 


adult life it will probably be in the news- 
papers, particularly the local publications. 
The additional instruction they receive in 
regard to reading and understanding classi- 
fied ads, following the work of a columnist, 
finding out how the paper receives national 
and international news, possibly visiting the 
newspaper office and studying the work in- 
volved in publishing the paper, are all side- 
lights to the primary purpose of building 
reading interest and ability, but have proven 
to be of inestimable value in providing study 
material of interest and possessing the added 


feature of a definite carry-over into adult 
life. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Tretia Mile) MAL maT mil: 
helpful and interesting 


etective stories constructively 
used can be of definite value in mind 
training, according to Professor Ney 
MacMinn of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He particularly recommends the 
tales of Edgar Allan Poe and Conan 


exciting story.” 
Professor MacMinn says, “While ful- 
filling a cardinal demand of children 
for stories of action, these stories have 
more to them than action. They con- 
tain a problem that is inherent to the 
action which is solved only by close 
reasoning. Step by step in each tale, 
the reader is carried from mystification 
to enlightenment, and in the process 
~~. he is shown the method 
whereby the problem is 
solved.” 


Edgar Allan Poe said the solution 
of any mystery calls into play the 
», highest faculties of the mind, 


‘“‘Cfrom these stories a critical taste can be formed so 
that in time youngsters will demand stories be of a high 
order in subject and execution.” 

In the exercise of reasoning powers 
that an effective detective tale induces 
—by virtue of a young reader’s urge 
to arrive at the mystery’s solution be- 
fore the author does—lies great bene- 
fit. Those children who practice this 
analytical form of thinking are learning 
to make a host of observations and in- 
ferences from which they draw truths. 


In 6 mystery stories Poe wrote, this 

theory is well illustrated, for Poe shifts - 
emphasis from the mystery itself to the 

manner of its solution. Conan Doyle’s 

Sherlock Holmes stories also help 

sharpen a young person’s ability to 

make sound observations and to draw 

correct inferences and conclusions. 


This information comes from Dr. Ney 
MacMinn, Department of English, 
Northwestern University. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigiey’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


4 Professional books on school 
music teaching 


4 Song books for school, college 





























and community 
4 Choral music 




















4 Operas and Operettas 


J Instruction methods for band, 
orchestra, violin, piano 























See your 
CALIFORNIA DEALER OR 
SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


C. C. Binchard 


& COMPANY 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Publishers of 
“A SINGING SCHOOL” 


ADOPTED BY CALIFORNIA 
AND ELEVEN OTHER STATES 


















































COMING EVENTS 


September 30-October 2— County and 
Rural Area School Superintendents; 3rd 
national conference; auspices NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee. 


October 1-3— CTA Southern Section; 
Annual Training Conference for Leaders. 
Camp Seeley, San Bernardino Mountains. 

October 2—CTA Central Section; 
Presidents Advisory Committee meeting. 
Fresno. 

October 2—- CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Womens City Club, 
San Francisco. 

October 3-6 — California School Trustees 
Association; Annual Convention. Head- 
quarters, Wilton Hotel,. Long Beach; all 
sessions at Municipal Auditorium. 

October 4 — Rural School Charter Day. 

October 6-9 — California Public School 
Superintendents; annual conference, aus- 
pices State Department of Education. Long 
Beach. 

October 8, 9—CTA State Advisory 
Council on Educational Research; regular 
meeting. At CTA Headquarters Southern 
Section, Los Angeles. 

October 9—CTA Southern Section, 
Department of Classroom Teachers; regular 
meeting. 2:00 p.m. at the Section head- 
quarters, Los Angeles. 

October 9—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, Los Angeles. 

October 14-November 6— United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO); annual meeting. 
At Lebanon, Beirut, Syria. Permanent head- 
quarters of UNESCO are 19 Avenue 
Kleber, Paris 16, France. 

October 16—California Scholarship 
Federation; annual fall conference of 
advisers. Stockton. 

October 16—CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 

October 16— CTA, Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Sacramento. 

October 16— National Association of 
Journalism Directors, California Division; 
two autumn meetings — 1. at University of 
Southern California; 2. at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

October 18-22 — National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition; 36th annual session, 
Chicago. Special school and college, pro- 
grams and sessions, at Morrison Hotel. 

October 18-24 — United Nations Week; 
national observance. Jointly sponsored by 
NEA, NBC, and American Association for 
the United Nations. 


“October 22-24—-CTA _ Bay Section 
Officers Training Conference; representa- 
tives of the other Sections also invited. 
Asilomar. 

October 30 — Western College Associa- 
tion: fall meeting. University of California, 
Berkeley. 

November 6 — California Business Edu- 
cation Association: joint meeting of Los An- 
geles City and Southern California sections. 
Morning meetings at Bullock’s Assembly 
Room, Hill Street; luncheon meeting, Bilt- 
riore Hotel. 


November 6— CTA Central Coast Sec- 
tion Council; regular meeting. Santa Lucia 
Inn, Salinas. 

November 6-10 — State Department of 
Education Annual Conference on Direction 
and Improvement of Instruction and Child 
Welfare; jointly with annual conventions of 





California Supervisors Associatio 
fornia Association of Child 
Attendance. Los Angeles. 
is headquarters. 


November 7-13 — American 
Week; national observance. 

Sunday, Learning to Live Together. ‘ 

Monday, Improving the Educational Program, 

Tuesday, Securing Qualified Teachers, E 

Wednesday, Providing Adequate Finance, 

Thursday, Safeguarding Our America, 

Friday, Promoting Health and Safety. 

Saturday, Developing Worthy Family Life. 

November 12-14—-CTA Central Section 
Officers Training Conference. Asilomar, ’ 

November 13 —CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, Los Angeles. 

November 20—-CTA State Board of 
Directors; regular meeting. At the CTA 
State Headquarters, San Francisco. 

November 25-27 — National Council for 
the Social Studies; 28th annual meeting, 
Chicago. 

November 27 — CTA Bay Section Coun- 


cil; regular meeting. Womens City Club, 
San Francisco. 


n and Calj. 
Welfare ang 


Hotel Biltmore 


Education 


* 6k * 


Many California teachers are related in 
one way or another to the farm or ranch. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company has brought 
out, as one of its Rural Activity series, 
*“Machines for the Farm, Ranch and Plan- 
tation,” by Turner and Johnson, 800 pages, 
profusely illustrated; price $4.80. Address 
California office at 59277 El Mio Drive, Los 
Angeles 42: John Whitsell, school depart 
ment representative. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


WESTLITE 
CAT. No. 1003 


i, oS. 
Plus tax 


F.O.B. San Francisco 








“THEATRELITE" 


Spotlight with soft edge beam. 6” dia. 
Fresnel Lens. Yoke & Clamp or Base 
Incl. for use with 500W T 20 500 hr. 
Lamp. (Spec. Disc. on Lamps if or- 
ordered with Unit.) 





We are now producing a complete 
line in our San Francisco Plant. 


@ "Patternlites" focused Pattern Beam 
@ Border Lights 
@ Footlights, disappearing & portable 
@ CYC floods — Ellipsoidal 
@ Dimmer Controlboards 
@ Rigging & Accessories 

~@ Brigham Sheet Gelatin Color 


Write for further information 


ASSOCIATED LIGHTING 
SERVICE 


> 


488 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
EXbrook 2-4766 
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New Approach to Nutrition TRAINING 


Here is a teacher who is on the 
right track in helping her class meet 
the problem of better nutrition. The 
clever 7-car cardboard cut-out train 
represents the Basic 7 Food Groups 

translating the children’s daily 
diet needs into an engrossing play 
experience. As they dramatize their 
food problems in an entertaining 
manner, the children are learning 


better eating habits. 

Nutrition projects like these are 
typical in the many hundreds of 
elementary schools where nutrition 
is being emphasized. Through Gen- 
eral Mills ‘‘Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Education,”’ 
participating teachers are receiving 
materials, ideas and individual guid- 
ance to help then: plan nutrition 
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EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota [ 


and materials. 


Name 


School 
Address 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i Position 
i 
i 
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Please send me complete information about General Mills nutrition education services 


A-9 


State 


i, 


study to fit their own curriculum. | 

How do you intend to meet the 
pressing need for raising diet stand- 
ards among your group? What plans 
have you made for nutrition training 
this year? If you would like to 
survey your class—to determine 
what they know about foods and 
where their diets ought to show im- 
provement- send this coupon today. 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, In 





